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Spiritual Leadership in France 


J. EDWARD COFFEY, S.J. 


startled or hurt to be told that they should know a good 

deal more than they do about France. Nor is this just 
a particular clause in the general complaint that American 
Catholic young men should know a good deal more than they 
do about everything that is serious. The general complaint 
leaves me quite cold, I confess. It smacks too sensibly of the 
three virtues most popular among certain literary gentry in 
our midst who earn their daily bread on alarums and excur- 
sions: it is smart, it is unkind, it is futile. It belongs in the 
editor’s corner drawer with other sure-fire space-fillers like 
“our civilization is purely a matter of dollars and cents,” 
“the rigidity of the Roman Church is ill-adapted to our 
notions of human liberty,” etc., etc. 

But is there not room perhaps for some salutary and definite 
reproaching (of our teachers and writers, chiefly) in the phe- 
nomenon that the Eldest Daughter of the Church should be so 
little understood by her Youngest? How many of our college 
seniors have ever gathered together their scattered notes on 
Clovis, Godfrey de Bouillon, Saint Louis, Saint Bernard, Joan 
of Arc, Vincent de Paul, Marquette, Jogues, Saint Margaret 
Mary, Lourdes, and the Little Flower into a single grand 


| ee of our American Catholic boys, I think, will feel 
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Catholic tradition fifteen centuries long? How many of our 
young men are mindful of the fact that the French Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith spent some 75,000,000 francs 
(real francs, not the pitiful recent models!) upon the Church 
in the United States during that treacherous formative period 
when it was growing out of its mission clothes? And among 
those of our youngsters (or of their preceptors) who have 
scaled the barrier of language and perhaps had a trip or two 
“across,” how many, in their quality of Catholics, have seen 
the real significance to our own day and generation of Bourget, 
Claudel, Bremond, Maritain, Castelnau, Dimnet, Gilson, 
Foch and Doncoeur? The saintly Father William Doyle once 
wrote: “Daring, sparkling, stormy, playful, splendid and wise, 
France has given to the world more beauty and more sorrow, 
more glory and more desolation, more sin and more sanctity, 
than any other nation in Europe.” Is it not plausible that this 
battle ground of the Church and her enemies may furnish us 
with a lesson or two for our young apostles when we speak to 
them of leadership and living faith? 


I 


After the tumult and the shouting dies in “The Big Parade,” 
almost every son of Uncle Sam will remember, the great film 
fades out on a picture of “women of France,” in sabots and 
gingham, straight and courageous behind the plow that is to 
restore to life the devastated fields of La Patrie. Inspiring 
scene for any boy with half a heart! But the movie palaces 
have not yet shown, and probably never will, the French 
Catholic youth of today behind his plow. They cannot be 
expected to realize that he has before him a wreck every bit 
as sorry as had Marianne in Flanders’ Fields. His Church is 
just weathering her latest “big parade”—fifty years of laicism 
and anti-clerical rage that has spent its fury on the Faith that 
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gave France her glory. If ever there was subject worthy of 
the drama and the drums, surely it is here in the heroic recon- 
struction of an eternal ideal in the face of new enemies and an 
almost new world. Here, if ever, is Kipling’s man, who could 
bear to 


—hear the truth he’d spoken, 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
And see the work he gave his life to, broken, 
And stoop and build it up with worn-out tools— 


only the tools are not worn out. They simply need sharpen- 
ing. And as these tools happen to be those which every 
Catholic young man should be adept at using, the contem- 
porary scene in France should enlist the abundant interest and 
sympathy of all our American Catholic boys. 

The first great difficulty, of course, is to persuade our sons 
of leisure and of sport that there is determined opposition to 
be met, and therefore, need of leadership. In France the 
Catholic boy knows he is in for a battle as soon as he knows 
anything. His parents, if their faith has borne up against 
the withering attacks of the masonic lodges, are actively 
engaged in defending their rights against a government that 
has been called (with some exaggeration) the worst in all 
Europe. It is certain that his religion is a liability if he has 
any designs on public life; and even today, if he gets a 
Catholic education he is a lucky boy, and his parents willing 
to make many a sacrifice. Since the war the Church’s foes 
have been preoccupied with other than religious problems, 
and during the comparative lull in hostilities there has been 
much planning and strengthening of forces, especially among 
the young Catholics. They know their radicals and free 
masons too well to be blind to the fact that it zs only a lull. 

In America, conversely, our boys are “faint with too much 
sweet.” President Coolidge tells them with justice that we 
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have attained to a material standard of living unsurpassed 
through the ages; religious tolerance has become one of the 
nation’s proudest virtues; and the Constitution, if we are 
vigilant, remains our guaranty of a government that at least 
safeguards fundamental right. To the superficial glance of 
young eighteen or twenty it does look as though such terms as 
struggle, conquest, swords, bucklers and leadership, had lost 
much of their meaning in a land like ours, “free, prosperous, 
without an enemy.” Of course all will acquiesce in the fact 
that there is always self to fight, and doughty enemies within 
~—character-building by sacrifice, and all that. But when it 
comes to a program of public and social effort, it is hard for 
teacher and preacher to keep the notion of combat alive. 
Abundance has persuaded too many of our future presidents 
that success nowadays amounts simply to a rational choice 
among a hundred opportunities offered to all in the economic 
field. After having been helped through college or high 
school, one has only with a minimum of effort to help himself. 
Educated young men of all religions are at a premium. Who 
said anything about “lay apostles’? What is to reform or 
be dominated? Is this spiritual leadership anything more or 
less than a perpetual chip on the Catholic shoulder? 

As in most of his “subconscious reasoning,” the American 
boy has slipped just enough of truth into this half-idea to 
make it worth while thinking it through with him. He 
means to object that the apostolate in a prosperous and peace- 
ful land must be something quite different from an apostolate 
that demands a whole military vocabulary to describe it. I 
wonder if he may not mean that his teachers sometimes paint 
him a picture of the soldier of Christ with too much emphasis 
on the soldier? What he needs obviously to be told is that 
violence, denunciation, ultimatums, and in a certain measure 
force itself, were never the chosen weapons of the Church; 
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the victories of peace and sweetness have always been dearest 
to her heart—which is Christ. 


IT 


Thus explained, there is fighting to be done in America 
every bit as real as that in France. The adversary, call him 
what you will;—a bolshevik, an anti-clerical, or a Buddha of 
Big Business—is ever and everywhere the same; and before 
him in his different disguises the Church’s tactic varies hardly 
by the breadth of a hair. That is why there is sure profit to 
be gained by a glance at the French boy girding himself for 
the combat. 

Three qualities in particular stand out in his campaign to 
get his country back to her normal self: first, organization; 
second, a high standard of personal holiness; third, sympathy 
for the neighbor. Of these three qualities the first and the 
third have been given new emphasis by new circumstances in 
which the Frenchman has found himself placed of late years. 
The second marks merely the irreducible minimum required 
of every Catholic apostle. 

First, organization. ‘Time was, and until quite recently, 
when Francois thought his grand ideal of complete individual 
freedom and comparative isolation safe from the attacks of 
“the masses,” which latter he quite naturally linked up with 
the revolutionary hordes that had murdered his monarchy. 
He suspected mobs in overalls, and was tempted to call them 
un-Christian because the first mob he knew had wrecked his 
churches and made martyrs of his curés. But the masses 
were not merely a mob, nor were they merely a French and 
irreligious phenomenon. They were a natural growth in the 
very life of Western civilization, and the farseeing Leo XIII 
hastened to warn the Catholic world that their home and their 
salvation was the Church of Christ. This was to point out 
a clear duty to all young Catholics in France. Unfortunately, 
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if excusably, they were not united on a policy. Much 
valuable time was lost in pourparlers between zealous indi- 
viduals, while the Socialists were making the cause of the 
workingman their own, and pleading his case in Parliament 
to good effect. The first and most powerful syndicates and 
labor unions in France, by every law of history and of logic, 
should have been Catholic in complexion. How much of the 
sorry story of laicity might never have been told, if they had 
been! Actually, they were distinctly red, and their tenden- 
cies towards the extreme left had the further disastrous effect 
of rendering unpopular among Catholics the very name of 
“social organization.” 

But this momentary demoralization before the enemy is 
history. The lesson has been well learned. “Rerum 
Novarum” has no stauncher defenders than the French 
Catholic laity of today... And so convinced are they of the 
virtue that resides in corporate union that all over France a 
slogan has been made of the mot of Pére Leroy, Jesuit 
founder of the Action Populaire: “You have only one man? 
Fine: organize him!” It is now acutely realized, in the 
picturesque language used by one of the groups we shall have 
occasion to mention later, that 
to set the energy contained in gasoline to work, there is need of a motor with 
nicely coordinated cogs. If one is satisfied with a tank of gas and a match, 
there will be an explosion, but there will be only one, and that one probably 
disastrous. ‘To make the machine go, there is need of thousands of little 
explosions, continuously and scientifically directed at just the right point. 
To secure social action, thousands of acts must contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of a single program within the limits of one organization. 


In personal holiness, the second of the qualities required, 
there is little to distinguish the typical French Catholic boy 
trom his American brother, unless it be some slight differ- 





1A magnificent defense of this assertion is available for the English reader in Prof. 
Parker T. Moon’s recent work on The Social Catholic Movement in France. 
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ences due to temperament, such as an extra supply of effusive- 
ness, and a penchant for group conferences, or lectures, as we 
should call them, wherein he may be given the intellectual 
direction he craves. He uses of course the ordinary means 
of sanctification exactly as we use them: Mass and the Sacra- 
ments are his food and consolation as they are ours, and the 
immense popularity of the annual closed retreat, especially at 
the important period when he passes from school age to man- 
hood, brings him still closer to us. 

But in his aim at leading an exemplary Catholic life, is not 
our young scion of the Gauls aided, perhaps, somewhat more 
sensibly than the American by his surroundings, by his atmos- 
phere? No one who knows the France of today would hesi- 
tate long at that question. It is true, as we have suggested, 
that every French child is born into a religious tradition 
almost unparalleled elsewhere for richness and intensity. It 
is true that a very few steps from his front door bring him 
unfailingly to a venerable shrine that links him with an age 
when faith and civilization were very nearly synonymous. 
But even the summer tourist will have noticed that it is not 
now as it hath been of old. The laicizers have done their 
work well. They have converted large blocks of Church 
property into government chattels, and—saddest page in all 
French history, perhaps{—have banished the crucifix and the 
Religious habit from the nation’s schools. As a result, a 
generation is growing up in France that knows not the mean- 
ing of its monuments. Lourdes, Lisieux and Ars have become 
the property of the world, and the vast majority of the poor 
children of France must be taught that the Church is their 
enemy, because her politicians and masonic lodges say she is! 
No; the thinning regiment of French Catholic youths that 
remains on the battlefield gets just about as much help from 
its “atmosphere” as the American boy does. For the purposes 
of personal holiness, it is pretty much a toss up, as young 
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Collegiate might say, whether one lives among Protestants or 
militant unbelievers. 

We now come to the third quality, zeal and sympathy. 
Getting one’s heart in order, however, is only a necessary 
preliminary step towards an organized Catholic apostolate. 
To crown it all there is the business, very often the delicate 
business, of influencing the neighbor. It is the social program 
of the Church that calls for all the virtue—and of the so- 
called “natural” kind, too, be it remembered!—that we can 
organize. Few of our enemies ever object to our saying our 
prayers, either alone or in groups. Most of them will even 
be stirred and inspired by a Eucharistic Congress. But when 
they begin to suspect us of “designs” upon them and their 
“civilization,” the trouble begins. The Catholics, as ever, 
become “obnoxious” when they begin talking leadership, 
renovation and reform out loud to people who think they do 
not need any of the three, or want to do their own houseclean- 
ing when it is necessary. ‘The eternal truth is, of course, that 
they do need frightfully the housecleaning, and that we have 
designs on every one of them. Part of our business in the 
world, entrusted to us by the Master Himself, is that they 
may have Life, and have It more abundantly. It is only the 
question of method that wants careful analysis and mapping 
out. 

To be brutally and prosily modern, one of our chief social 
aims must be to cut down sales resistance in the most effective 
way. Saint Francis Xaxier spoke of “going in by your adver- 
sary’s door”; Saint Paul, before him, of “being all things to 
all men to gain all”; and a Greater than either, of the ser- 
pent’s prudence and the dove’s simplicity. Here, again, the 
young French apostle of today is showing us the way. And 
the obvious fact that he is bending to treat with his mortal foe 
on terms of equality and sympathy is rather an achievement 
for him. The old moral geography that defined the French 
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as ‘a frivolous people, fond of dancing and light wines,” did 
them a grievous injustice in not adding that they are the most 
logical people in the world. So logical, in fact, that the 
word compromise has always sounded a little strange to them. 
In religious matters there was not much need of tolerance as a 
public virtue through the long centuries when all France was 
in fact united in one faith. Now that the bond of union has 
been broken, there is much need of it. It is a splendid tribute 
to their good sense, as well as to their zeal, that the Catholic 
organizations are now at one in promising, as well as in 
demanding, equal consideration for all in the prosecution of 
a common patriotic end. Instead of vindicating special 
privilege, they are aiming at agreement on a common ground- 
work of justice and charity that may embrace all, be they 
“clerical” or no. 

There is here no sacrifice of religious principle; the 
Church has nothing to fear from a program of justice and 
charity. And France must know that the young French 
Catholic has at heart the progress and prosperity of all 
France, and not merely the interests of a group of French 
Catholics. They have civic duties as well as religious duties; 
neither is it any part of their religious duty to abstain from 
public life because it means fellowship with non-Catholics, 
provided these latter are serving the country’s best interests. 
The widely-known controversial speaker, Canon Desgranges, 
described the attitude simply before a hostile audience 
recently: 

As you well know, the desire at the base of all I do and say, and I shall 
never pretend otherwise, is the desire to convert you all. Every effort of my 
life aims, not, certainly, to force you to your knees in the Church, but to bring 
you to decide to throw yourselves into her arms. . . . But when unity has 
disappeared, we have to live together nonetheless. It will not do to devour 
one another. Instead of union, then, we must seek peace. But peace, in a 
divided society like ours, cannot exist without a reciprocal respect for liberty 


and justice. 
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Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, urged the same 
policy of cordial and sympathetic cooperation in his charge 
to Catholic electors in view of the recent national elections. 
Finally, for a third witness of the ideal envisaged, we may 
cite the concluding words of an address by Canon Binot at 
Albi on New Year’s day: 


Christianity triumphed over pagan civilization because it assumed the role 
of a ferment in the ancient world. Without any revolution, without a trace 
of violence, without overturning any government, it sought in the depths of 
souls the aspirations that were already stirring there. The life of Christ, the 
spirit of Christ, penetrated all, purified all, gave life to all. It can do the 
same today, if our Catholic organizations, disengaged from routine and 
narrowness, allow themselves to be animated by Him. 
















III 


The number of French societies for the young. which have 
made their own these three cardinal principles of the Catholic 
apostolate—union, personal sanctity, sympathetic zeal—is 
considerable. General de Castelnau heads some two million 
and a half members of La Fédération nationale catholique, 
the aim of which, however, is more strictly to sway public and 
official opinion, by the propaganda of numbers and vigorous 
petition, towards a minimum of exclusively Catholic claims. 
The Boy Scouts have been baptized in France, as in America 
and Ireland, and have taken the country by storm. The 
manual of the Scout de France is a handbook of disinterested 
service of his country, with religion given its rightful place 
in the ensemble. The Association catholique de la jeunesse 
francaise unites 120,000 pupils of the government or private 
schools with a view to initiating them, by a practical religious, 
moral and social formation, into the mass movement towards 
a Christian social order. The ladies are not by any means 
forgotten, either. Their “National Council of Catholic 
Women” is La Ligue patriotique des frangaises, which num- 
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bers 115,000 in its section for the young alone. Women have 
not the vote in France yet, but they seem to be doing con- 
siderable good without it, as witness several public service 
prizes awarded recently to their associations. 

Two very active and representative societies which would 
bear special topical study by American Catholic organizers, 
are the “USIC” and the “JOC.’” Though their members are 
drawn from almost opposite categories in the social scale, 
their social-action guns are trained equally on mutual under- 
standing and more peaceful relations between all the classes, 
with Christian principles for purposes of ignition. 

The “USIC” (Union syndicale des ingénieurs catholiques) 
admits to membership Catholic engineers graduated from the 
chief professional schools of France, a very influential group 
in the industrial field, it will be seen at once. It counts at 
present 5,000 associates, spread over all the départements, 


with regional sections in twenty-seven cities, doing each its 
measure of cultivation in the social, Catholic, professional 
fields. Let the official bulletin, ’Echo, explain: 


In the social field, because the engineers have serious responsibilities from 
this point of view. They must unite their efforts to study and solve the 
grave problems in the midst of which they are placed. 


In the Catholic field, because a group remains homogeneous only upon the 
condition that its members are guided by the same principles and make the 
same moral law their rule of action and the base of their professional aspira- 
tions. In addition, social duty cannot be adequately understood except in 
the light of Catholic social doctrine. 


In the professional field, because men of the same profession, naturally 
drawn together by common interests, similar education and an identical social 
atmosphere, can more easily unite for the prosecution of a single ideal, and 
render one another moral and material service. 


*Spiritual Directors would find their charges more than interested, I am sure, to 
tead the constitutions and by-laws of the USIC, JOC and ACJF bodies, for purposes 
of comparison with American societies of like character. 
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The principal objectives of the USIC are therefore: 

1. Mutual support from a Christian point of view; 

2. Establishment of friendly relations between members with a view to 
improve their condition morally and materially; 

3. Realization of all legislative or other reforms, and of all economic 
measures which regard the social progress of the status of the engi- 
neers; 

. Establishment of connections between industrial heads and the engi- 
neers (situations, supply and demand) ; 

. Study of the capital and labor question, conformable to Catholic 
social teaching. 


In the working out of this splendid penetration program 
there is no obtrusion of Catholic as Catholic into questions 
where believer and infidel must think alike. The “Catholic 
social doctrine” is very much there, but it is there in the form 
of a rationalization of industry upon moral principles. No 
Frenchman can refuse cooperation to that end. The USIC 


method sets great store on personal initiative, encourages a 
salutary action of member upon member for mutual encour- 
agement, promotes the closed retreat as a vitalizer. Its 
chaplains are, besides, in the strictest sense, counsellors. The 
loudest of the alarmists could not cry “priest-ridden” of this 
altogether inspiring group of young Catholic professionals. 
The “Jociste” has his work cut out for him at the other 
end of the factory. The formation of a young workman’s 
élite, and through it of the entire working class, to the ideal 
implied in the picture of the Young Carpenter at Nazareth, 
is the ultimate objective of the “JOC” (Jeunesse ouvriére 
chrétienne). How pressing is the need for this transfor- 
mation of the laboring class no one can doubt who knows even 
a little of industrial conditions in France. The political and 
social currents of the past quarter-century have almost totally 
de-Christianized the life of the salaried workman, and one 
need not labor the description of the fearful physical and 
moral distress in which, in consequence, he finds himself. 
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The problem of rehabilitation cannot, obviously, be left 
entirely to the politicians and factory owners, whose pre- 
occupations are too seldom the ultimate spiritual good of 
their young hirelings. The “back to human and Christian 
dignity” movement must begin with the workman himself. 
The JOC organization in France caught the spark from a 
similar group founded a few years ago in Belgium and now 
rated one of the most significant Catholic activities in that 
very-much-alive little country. The French development 
now forms a distinct but not separate section of the larger 
general Association for Catholic Youth mentioned above. 
Its effectives at present number about 6,000, all dedicated not 
merely to a struggle against the menace of Socialism and 
Communism, but to the positive task of “orientating the masses 
towards Christian institutions by means of an élite formed 
in the masses and for the masses.” For them their class 
interests, in their highest and most practical sense, are identi- 
fied with their Christian duty, since the future of the working- 
man class depends evidently on the moral recovery of its 
individuals. Far from desiring to isolate themselves from 
their non-Catholic brethren for purposes of self-preservation, 
their program is one of charity for all. There is no pretence 
of superiority by a selected few, no attempt to lift themselves 
above their social level. Workmen among workmen they 
remain; the spiritual vigor of their organization and the 
sympathetic zeal it counsels do the rest. 

As for concrete items of education and of action, the “JOC” 
adapts itself rigidly to the day-by-day life of the worker. 
Holiday “hours of recollection” in common, week-end re- 
treats, exercises of piety, teach the necessity and the possibility 
of keeping holy in the midst of a corrupt society. Study 
circles, wherein a fighting knowledge of Catholic social 
ideals, especially, is gained, derive their material from the 
ordinary occurrences in the factories and on the streets; they 
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envisage always some effective action. The young man about 
to go to work for the first time is warned of the dangers which 
threaten him in the new surroundings; he is assisted in the 
choice of a trade, aided to overcome initial difficulties and 
defended at the factory against moral perils and professional 
risks. Add to this an intimate collaboration with Catholic 
labor syndicates, and the youthful toiler has at his disposal 
night schools, Sunday clubs, and a strong protective influence 
in time of crisis, strike, or unemployment. 


IV 


Here, then, the American boy may see in brief conspectus 
the germ of a national “reform” in the inoffensive sense, 
spiritual leadership as the Frenchman understands it. There 
is nothing new in it all. Anyone acquainted with our own 
Catholic social history will have remarked all the essential 
elements of the well-articulated Sodality, without the name. 
Our Lady is here, and helping, as always; her name does not 
appear on the official literature, that is all. In content and in 
aim the movement we have been describing simply represents 
consciously applied Catholic education. In the States, we 
give our boys a Catholic education second to none in the 
world. Perhaps a glance at Francois behind his plow may 
deepen in them the consciousness of the treasure they possess, 
and the desire to share it with a world that never needed it 
more sorely than at this hour. 


Pace 











National Security and Inter- 
national Peace 


JOsEPH F. THORNING, S.J., M.A. 


mind a notion, vague yet comprehensive, of “free- 

dom from danger.” ‘To remove the vagueness and 
introduce precision we must ask a question. From danger from 
what? The interests of man embrace a multitude of activi- 
ties. There are his domestic, his economic, his cultural, and 
his moral, or religious, life. There are the political and social 
interests he shares with his fellow men, racial or national 
interests, considerations which bear on the preservation of 
racial ideals and homogeneity, or are concerned with fron- 
tiers, military, naval and aeronautical strength. To menace 
any one of these is to destroy the security of an individual or 
of a nation in that regard. ‘To be secure in them is to be free 
from apprehension or fear; to be immune from molestation 
from within or from without. It is to be at peace with the 
world; to be so strong physically by reason of armies and 
fleets, or so well situated between mountains and oceans, or so 
thoroughly fortified by law before the courts, or by right and 
justice before the tribunal of world opinion as to render 
anxiety or further efforts at defence unreasonable and un- 
necessary. 

The sense in which I shall discuss security in the present 
paper, however, is the sense of national security, or the free- 
dom of a nation from the danger of foreign warlike aggres- 
sion, as well as from the fear of such aggression. Not that 
the discussion shall be confined to a consideration simply of 
the immediate factors of war such as armaments or so-called 


Win we speak of security there is summoned to the 
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defensive alliances, for that would be to overlook the less 
immediate factors, those deep, swift, hidden currents of inter- 
national relations, that most effectively influence the tides of 
war. Economic, industrial, geographic, social and racial 
factors may be of vast importance as elements in national 
security, and insofar they come within the scope of this paper. 
Thus some nations actually enjoy, in a high degree, national 
security of every kind, whereas for another people a single 
mode of security may have to serve the purposes of all the 
rest. A remote position on the globe or a sound economic 
Situation may take the place of forts or trained reserves. 
Great dye or chemical works, capable of turning to over-night 
production of poison gas or munitions, may afford as robust 
protection as naval bases scattered throughout the seven seas. 
The lack of light cruisers or combat planes may be compen- 
sated for by a healthy merchant marine or the development 
of commercial aviation. Demographically, the teeming mil- 
lions of Russia or China offer a powerful impact to foreign 
penetration. Twice, in the case of Russia, were the best- 
trained legions of Europe sent reeling from Moscow. For 
Italy, Spain and Germany the Pyrenees, the Alps and the 
Rhine have stood for centuries as barriers against attack. 
What conscription gives one country by way of protection 
may be done for another by a tradition of peace and friendly 
social, cultural, racial, political or trade relationships. An 
international bridge may well be a measure of security far 
better calculated to attain its end than battlements bristling 
with machine guns and bayonets, while the guarantees of 
safety which nations try to build up for themselves in battle 
fleets and expeditionary forces may be no more effective than 
bilateral or multilateral treaties of non-aggression, arbitra- 
tion, and judicial settlement. Security, or what is thought to 
be security, has challenged the resources of human ingenuity 
and expresses itself in a wide variety of forms. 
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Before proceeding further, it may be desirable, with a view 
to simplifying the consideration of this highly complicated 
question, to draw a distinction between absolute ideal security 
and that relative security which is practically within reach at 
the present time. Nothing would be more disheartening, 
depressing, and so surely doomed to disillusionment, as to 
strive for an Utopian security which would disregard the 
limitations of human nature mirrored in society. Whatever 
is suggested in this article is said with reference to a security 
which is necessarily relative. 

In passing, it may be noted that relative, unlike ideal, 
security will be established by no drastic, revolutionary, or 
radical measures. Only the ignorant who gather around the 
tents of the medicine vendor at a fair are persuaded of the 
efficacy of elixirs and magical remedies. On the other hand, 
intelligent and experienced people know that if they are 
suffering from a chronic disease—and there is no more pain- 
ful disease among the nations than war or the insecurity which 
springs from the threat of war—it can be cured only by long, 
systematic, and carefully graduated treatment. Relative 
security, like peace, is to be sought in her ordinary haunts, 
and won by a moderate and reasonable wooing. 

More important perhaps—and for that reason it is made a 
matter of separate treatment—is the psychological phase of 
this problem. Security, in its broad, general aspect, consists 
in the absence of any danger of aggression. It may be re- 
garded, specifically, from a twofold point of view: the one 
objective, concerning the reality or unreality of the danger; 
the other subjective, that is, the feeling of the country which 
believes itself to be or not to be secure. Now it is not suffi- 
cient for third parties to realize that the circumstances of a 
certain country are such that no real danger threatens it. It 
is not enough, for example, that England regard France’s 
Situation as secure. ‘That country itself must feel the same; 
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from its point of view security is life; it cannot be expected 
to disarm if it feels exposed to a threat of aggression. Of 
course, the ideal situation would consist in having the subjec- 
tive feeling of security conformed at least approximately to 
objective reality. 


I 


With these general notions clear we may consider the 
evolution of thought regarding the nexus between security 
and disarmament. In this year of grace no one would dream 
of discussing disarmament apart from security. A few years 
ago the connection was not so thoroughly understood. In 
fact the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference summoned by the League of Nations stumbled 
through several sessions before it realized that security was 
the rock that made shipwreck of all their intensely technical 
debates about armaments, land, air and sea. What in itself 
was a preparatory commission had to call for the establish- 
ment of another commission of preparation to deal specifically 
and exclusively with the complicated question of security. 
The latter group was organized as the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion and Security in order to attack the problem which proved 
too much for the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 
Three sessions of its members have already been held and 
four memoranda submitted on Arbitration, Security and the 
Mutual Assistance Articles of the Covenant. 

The difficulty of the task confronting this Committee may 
be inferred from the following statements by some of its 
members. The first is the dilemma proposed by Lord 
Cushendun:’ 


The Preparatory Commission whose aim was to prepare the way for a 


1All quotations are made from the official documents of the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion and Security appointed by the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference to be held under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
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definite scheme of disarmament in accordance with the obligations of the 
Covenant, found itself confronted with very great difficulties in arriving at 
an international agreement, and it was in order to smooth the way for the 
work of the Preparatory Commission that we were charged with the duty 
of investigating the cognate question of security, which we all recognize as 
being very closely linked with that of disarmament, so much so that it is 
sometimes very difficult to decide in one’s own mind which of these two is 
cause and which is effect. We ask ourselves: Does disarmament depend 
entirely upon security, or does security depend upon disarmament? 


Here is the eternal question: Which comes first, security or 
disarmament? Or, as it was put by M. Sandler, the repre- 
sentative of Sweden: “If there can be no disarmament without 
security and no security without disarmament, how is it 
possible to escape from the vicious circle?” He answered his 
own question as follows: 


In view of the complexity of the problem, it must be attacked from several 
sides at once, and, according to circumstances, the most practicable way must 
be followed in the conviction that each step forward in one direction will 
facilitate progress in another direction, and the most certain way of putting 
this idea into action is to take, in the first place, a firm, though perhaps 
modest, step forward along the path of disarmament. 


Commenting on this statement M. Hennings, also of 
Sweden, declared: 


This, gentlemen, is the gradual parallel scheme of advance with a view to 
the solution of the problems of security and disarmament which I would once 
more recommend on behalf of my Government, while stressing the fact that 
one of the essential conditions to enable us to take such a step is that the 
principal military and naval Powers, whose divergence of view with regard 
to certain questions of primary importance necessitated the adjournment of 
our work in April last, should consent to those mutual concessions without 
which any agreement in regard to disarmament appears quite impossible. . . . 
However, although there may be differences of opinion as regards the nature 
of the interdependence which exists between disarmament and security and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it, when we consider the practical steps 
for the solution of these problems everybody is agreed, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, in recognizing that this interdependence does exist. 
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M. Hennings goes on to describe the two divergent opinions 
expressed in the Committee and indicates his solution in line 
with that of his colleague: 

Some have maintained that the present position as regards security is not 


sufficiently stable to admit of any measure of disarmament and that conse- 
quently the first step must be to strengthen the international system of 


security. 
Others, including the Government which I have the honor to represent, 


shave held that the first step in reducing the international standard of arma- 


” 


ments and the national burdens resulting therefrom could be taken on the 
basis of existing security, which in its turn would thereby be strengthened 
and might be still further strengthened by the gradual development of the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 

It is gratifying to observe how the Committee as a whole 
settled the problem. ‘The summing up is by M. Politis 
(Greece), reporting the memorandum on Security: “It is 
more and more clearly recognized that the relation between 
disarmament and security is not one of subordination, but of 
coordination; neither is less important than the other and 
their progress must be equal and simultaneous.” 


II 


Granted the vital interdependence of security and disarma- 
ment as well as the parallel method of approach desirable, 
the next logical step is to determine what practical measures 
may be devised to establish such security as will automatically 
and simultaneously bring about a gradual, progressive reduc- 
tion of armaments. What, in other words, are the guarantees 
of security? 

Here, again, there are two main streams of thought. 
According to the view of most continental countries led by 
France, security consists in a reliance on treaties of non- 
aggression, arbitration, conciliation, and mutual assistance, 
preferably multilateral in character such as the 1924 Geneva 
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Protocol, but by no means excluding such as are bilateral or 
regional after the pattern of Locarno. According to the 
thesis laid down by this group, it is not sufficient merely to 
provide for the peaceful settlement of all possible disputes 
but also to set in motion some machinery of penalties and 
sanctions for nations which refuse to accept a pacific settle- 
ment or are found in the attitude of an unjust aggressor. 
There bulks large in the mind of this continental group the 
necessity of organizing economic, financial and military assist- 
ance to protect the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of victims of aggression. ‘The danger of a crisis requir- 
ing such action springs, they contend, from deep-lying causes 
of hostility, which, for historic or other reasons, divide great 
and powerful States. These fears (the raison d’étre of huge 
armaments) may be groundless; but if they exist, they cannot 
be effectually laid, so it is claimed, by even the most perfect 
method of dealing with particular disputes by the machinery 
of inquiry and arbitration. For what is feared in such cases 
is not injustice, but war—war deliberately undertaken for 
purposes of conquest and revenge. And if so, could there be 
a better way of allaying fears like these than by adopting some 
scheme which would prove to all the world that such a war 
would fail? 

Concerted action alone, the argument continues, would 
afford such a guarantee. ‘The Geneva Protocol of 1924 
embodied the highest hopes of those who felt the common- 
wealth of nations should make common cause against an 
aggressor. When this general agreement failed largely due 
to British unwillingness to undertake such wide commitments, 
efforts were made with more conspicuous success to conclude 
tegional pacts engaging the signatories in no circumstances 
again to resort to war among themselves and a reciprocal 
guarantee by all of them for the maintenance of that engage- 
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ment. The treaty of Locarno is the model for such security 
pacts. 

The treaty of Locarno is no mere alliance between a group 
of friendly States with a community of interests. ‘The treaty 
of Locarno is a bond between nations which were recently at 
war with one another. It is directed solely to prevent a 
recurrence of that calamity and to preserve the peace within 
a group of States whose interests have often conflicted and 
whose territories have frequently been the theater of war. 
Under its terms, all disputes are referred to the Council of the 
League of Nations, by whose decisions the parties undertake 
to abide. Even in the event of a deliberate act of aggression 
—the one case in which the signatories are bound to come to 
the immediate aid of the injured party—the Council is 
apprized of the matter and the parties undertake to act in 
accordance with its recommendations. It is the ideal form 
of a treaty of non-aggression, arbitration, conciliation and 
mutual assistance. Although envisaging the remote possi- 
bility of war, it provides such specific procedure and such 
concerted action that this possibility is reduced to a minimum. 

The second view with respect to the guarantees of security, 
that championed by Germany and her spokesman, Count von 
Bernstorff, differs from the first only in this that it places the 
crux of the security problem in the avoidance of armed con- 
flicts, with little or no emphasis on agreements for mutual 
assistance. According to this view, it would be well to con- 
centrate on the pacific settlement of international differences. 
The idea is succinctly expressed in the following observations 
of the German Government on the program of the Committee 
on Arbitration and Security: 

It will only be possible to prevent war if a method can be found of dealing 
with all disputes that have led to wars in the past, which will provide a fair 


prospect of a peaceful solution. In the opinion of the German Government, 
this idea must constitute the starting point of the entire work of the Com- 
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mittee on Arbitration and Security and the main subject of its discussions. 
Until this central problem is solved, all other measures merely represent an 
artificial system without a foundation, and one which is therefore not calcu- 
lated to give practical effect to the idea of a genuine and durable international 
legal regime. .. . 

The more the system of measures to prevent war is developed, the smaller 
becomes the need for measures to be applied in the case of an actual breach 
of the peace. Common action on the part of all the Members of the League 
in the event of a breach of the peace is, at the present moment, not possible, 
since general disarmament is not yet a reality. .. . 

In conclusion, the German Government desires to repeat that, in its 
opinion, it is important, in dealing with the problem of security, to concen- 
trate on the crux of the question: the pacific settlement of all kinds of inter- 
national disputes. If, instead of doing this, an attempt were made to take 
the outbreak of war and the provision of military sanctions as the point of 
departure, it would be like trying to build a house from the roof downwards. 
War cannot be prevented by preparing for a war against war, but only by 
removing its causes... . 


Comparing these two views I think we may say that they 
differ, not in principle, but in the matter of emphasis. The 
points on which they agree are of far greater importance and 
form a solid basis for a reasonable measure of security. Both 
premise that arbitration is an essential factor in security and 
parallel to it in much the same way as security is parailel to 
disarmament. Thus every advance in arbitration is an 
increase in security and in the possibility of limiting and 
reducing armaments. This proposal, as a comprehensive and 
consistent scheme, was first recommended by Benedict XV 
in his August 1917 letter to the belligerent powers. The 
Holy Father then urged that 
the nations enter upon a just agreement for the simultaneous and reciprocal 
reduction of armaments; that armed force be replaced by the noble and 
peaceful instrument of arbitration, with the provision that penalties be im- 
posed upon any State which should refuse either to submit a national question 
to such a tribunal or to accept the arbitral decision. 


This recommendation of the Sovereign Pontiff was em- 
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bodied in the report of the Committee on International 
Ethics prepared for the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, and justifies us in accepting the twofold axiom of 
M. Politis in his memorandum on Security Questions that: 
1) there can be no disarmament without security, and 2) there 
can be no security without arbitration. 

In this direction it is gratifying to report that rapid 
progress has been made. Besides the Briand-Kellogg multi- 
lateral treaty renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy and pledging its signatories to a peaceful settlement of 
all disputes (without, however, determining what specific 
methods must be employed, or how a war of self-defense 
might be differentiated from one of aggression), there are 
now in force 85 treaties of conciliation or arbitration, or con- 
ciliation and arbitration combined. Among these there is 
one collective treaty binding on 4 States. These treaties 
engage 38 countries, 24 of which are in Europe. Moreover, 
17 States (14 in Europe) are bound by the optional clause 
concerning compulsory jurisdiction of the Permament Court 
of International Justice. There are 12 separate treaties of 
non aggression, 3 agreements embodying unilateral guar- 
antees, and 3 agreements regarding unilateral respect for 
the political independence and territorial integrity of certain 
countries; most of these treaties are collective. There are 15 
treaties of political cooperation not amounting to alliances or 
guarantees; again, there are 3 agreements establishing neutral 
zones; and there are 15 separate treaties of guarantee in the 
form of alliances, military agreements, or pacts of friendship 
and cooperation, and one collective treaty of non-aggression 
and guarantee among 5 States. 


III 


For the sake of clearness some reference should here be 
made to the difference between arbitration and judicial settle- 
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ment. Judicial settlement regards a court of law, invoives a 
judicial process, the application of legal principles solely, 
and a decision based on the law in each particular case. It 
would be the task of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to ascertain and apply the appropriate rule of law, 
say in the case of any alleged violation of the Locarno treaty. 
In arbitration, the disputants appeal to one, three or five 
arbiters who make the arbitral award, as in the case of the 
Alabama claims, not so much according to rules of law as 
in the light of the principles of equity (ex aequo et bono). 
Such an award may often represent a compromise between 
conflicting claims (e.g., settlement of the Oregon boundary 
dispute), yielding to one side on certain points and deciding 
for the opposing claim in others. The codification and 
development of international law should increase the scope 
and efficacy of both arbitration and judicial settlement, 
removing many questions from the realm of non-justiciable 
to that of justiciable disputes. 

This distinction between justiciable and non-justiciable 
disputes is, likewise, a matter of prime importance. Jus- 
ticiable disputes are those in which—to use the phraseology 
of the Locarno treaty—the parties are in confiict as to their 
respective rights, as was the case in the Oregon boundary 
dispute, whereas non-justiciable disputes concern questions 
where there is a divergence of view as to the political interests 
and aspirations of the respective parties, as is the matter of 
German reparations. ‘These form two distinct classes of dif- 
ferences and are naturally subject to different modes of 
treatment. 

Justiciable disputes, obviously, are susceptible to a judicial 
or arbitral process according to the will of the contending 
parties and the nature of the case. At times a combination of 
both arbitration and judicial settlement is suitable. In the 
field of arbitration special prominence should be given to the 
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Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague and in the 
sphere of judicial settlement more attention may profitably 
be directed to Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, an arrangement by which any 
State which has accepted the Statute establishing the Court 
may accept as compulsory the jurisdiction of the Court in 
cases relating to: 
a) The interpretation of a treaty. 


b) Any question of international law. 
c) The existence of any fact, which, if established, would constitute a 


breach of an international obligation. 
d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 


international obligation. 

By ratification of this optional clause, as the German Gov- 
ernment has well observed, the problem of justiciable disputes 
may be regarded, in principle at least, as adequately solved. 


All disputes of a justiciable nature may be settled in this way. 


IV 


On the other hand, no correspondingly general procedure 
in disputes which are not of a justiciable character, but are 
exclusively political in complexion, has so far been arrived at. 
From the point of view of the problem of security, however, 
the amicable settlement of such disputes is of the utmost 
importance. Much may be accomplished by further perfect- 
ing that technique of diplomacy on the lines of the various 
conferences taking place at Geneva where the discussion of 
“vital questions has been lifted out of the frigid atmosphere 
of written notes into the warm, clear air of personal con- 
versations.”’ 

The resources, too, of direct negotiation with a view to 
compromise have scarcely been tapped by statesmen of either 
ancient or modern times. ‘The action of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, Pius XI, subordinating territorial claims to spiritual 
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advantages in the recent treaty and concordat negotiated 
between the Italian Government and the Vatican, furnishes 
an admirable example of how long-standing disputes, not 
unmixed with bitterness on both sides, may be adjusted by the 
process of direct negotiation and a willingness to work out a 
formula of mutual understanding on the basis of mutual 
concessions. 

Should disputes reach a more acute stage, a sincere and 
disinterested attempt at mediation on the part of some third 
party putting its good offices at the disposal of the litigants 
might head off further trouble—trouble which is bound to be 
serious if both sides, as so often happens, resort to threats, a 
rupture of diplomatic relations, or orders for mobilization. 
The machinery of the League of Nations has thus been 
employed to ward off dangerous disputes, notably in the 
recent threat of war between Paraguay and Bolivia. Finally, 
much may be done in this field of non-justiciable disputes by 
treaties erecting special or permanent Commissions of Con- 
ciliation whose composition should be such as to leave no 
reasonable doubt as to the objective and impartial nature of 
its findings. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
every one of the differences between the United States and 
Canada since 1909 has been settled by the Permanent Com- 
mission of Conciliation appointed for that purpose, and that 
in all cases except one they arrived at an opinion by a 
unanimous vote. The process of conference and conciliation, 
though marvelously adapted to promote the purposes of 
security, has been all too little utilized up to the present time. 

To sum up, then, it may be said that arbitration is usually 
suitable for the adjudication of justiciable disputes and that 
conciliation gives promise of developing into a just and con- 
venient process to settle all disputes of a non-justiciable 
character, with which the ordinary forms of diplomacy are 
unable to cope. Neither should it be overlooked that many 
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disputes now non-justiciable in character may, with the 
gradual development of international law, be brought within 
the scope of judicial or arbitral settlement. 

In spite of the distinctly noticeable tendency among nations 
to conclude treaties among themselves relative to the arbitra- 
tion and conciliation of every conceivable kind of dispute, it 
would be misleading to suggest that this attitude is as general 
among the Great Powers as it is among the smaller countries. 
Neither would it be true to assert that arbitration has proved 
as practicable a measure for the adjustment of great issues— 
such as, for example, led up to the World War—as it un- 
questionably has been efficacious in the settlement of a host of 
less vital and more specific difficulties. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. Nations, like individuals, are very slow to 
surrender real advantages, say, in the matter of political 
influence, trade, the control of raw materials and markets. 
Public opinion, it is alleged by way of excuse, will not allow 
certain questions (namely, the questions which most often 
lead to war) to be referred to arbitration. As an instance of 
how strongly this view persists we may take the recent obser- 
vations of the British Government on the program of the 
Committee on Arbitration and Security. This reads: 


Arbitration treaties impliedly, if not explicitly, impose upon the parties the 
obligation loyally to accept the decision of the tribunal. An arbitration 
treaty which goes beyond what the public opinion of a country can be counted 
on to support when the interests of that country are in question and when a 
decision unfavorable to those interests is pronounced is a treaty which is 
useless. It is merely calculated to deceive the public. In a moment of grave 
importance it may fail to achieve a solution of a dispute even if the dispute is 
arbitrated in accordance with its terms. It would embitter relations between 
two countries instead of improving them, and would cause a setback to the 
movement now so steadily advancing in favor of the pacific settlement of 
justiciable disputes by means of arbitration. 

It is because it is so generally felt that there are some questions, justiciable 
in their nature, which no country could safely submit to arbitration that it 
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has been usual to make reservations limiting the extent of the obligation to 
arbitrate. ‘These limitations may vary in form, but their existence indicates 
the consciousness on the part of Governments that there is a point beyond 
which they cannot count on their peoples giving effect to the obligations of 
the treaty. That there are limits beyond which a State cannot go in accept- 
ing binding obligations to arbitrate justiciable questions in all cases, is recog- 
nized in Article 13 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. By that 
provision the members of the League accept in principle but not definitely the 
obligation to arbitrate justiciable disputes. ‘The framers of the Covenant 
realized that it was not feasible to embody in the Covenant a definite and 
comprehensive obligation to arbitrate all justiciable disputes. 

Mere omission of the limitations on the obligation to arbitrate justiciable 
disputes which now figure in arbitration treaties would not promote the 
progress of arbitration. What is necessary is to overcome the difficulties 
which have caused the insertion of these limitations, and for this time is 
necessary. As nations get to understand each other better, as the respect for 
international law grows stronger, and as a sense of security increases, it will 
become more easy for States—even for those whose interests are world-wide— 
to accept comprehensive engagements to arbitrate justiciable disputes. Some 
States are already in that fortunate position. Others less fortunate must 


approach thereto by degrees. 


To offset this somewhat limited view we have the announce- 
ment of Premier Ramsey MacDonald in his speech before 
the League Assembly on September 3, 1929, that his Govern- 
ment had decided to sign the optional clause of the World 
Court agreement. This is a distinct advance on the tra- 
ditional British position. Italy also did a complete volte-face 
on this important question. With universal acceptance of the 
Root formula governing America’s adhesion to the World 
Court, it. may be stated that the problem of justiciable dis- 
putes, in principle at least, has been finally settled. 

Moreover, if there is to be an attempt loyally to follow the 
admonition contained in Benedict XV’s letter to the belliger- 
ents, it is necessary not only to accept arbitration in theory but 
also, and most particularly, in practice. It is questionable 
whether public opinion is as far in the rear of enlightened 
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principles in this regard as statesmen would sometimes have 
us believe. Undoubtedly there is a reluctance to jeopardize 
real or fancied national interests but there is a greater reluct- 
ance among the masses of the people to appeal once more to 
the bloody arbitrament of the sword. With this receptive 
state of public opinion to start with, it should not be impos- 
sible to educate the individual citizens to the necessity, as well 
as the desirability, of allowing their respective governments 
to conclude and, what is far more important, religiously to 
abide by treaties of non-aggression, arbitration and concilia- 
tion. There is reason to believe that public opinion, once it 
sees that arbitration is synonymous with peace, and that 
exceptions or reservations are inseparable from war, will 
permit the submission of even vital questions to the decision 
of a fair, impartial tribunal. In fact, notable advances have 
been made in this sphere by eliminating the two conventional 
exceptions to the process of arbitration known as questions of 
“national honor” and “vital interests.” The tendency to 
substitute for these, equally vague and elastic phrases should 
be carefully scrutinized. 

It is perfectly true that a treaty of arbitration is worth only 
so much as the people themselves want it to be worth. For 
that reason, security based on such agreements is, in the last 
analysis, the measure of the moral and religious sense of the 
men and women whose will they represent. International 
Catholic Action should have a hand in shaping this spirit of 
justice and friendship, always insisting on the absolute need 
tor Catholic unity among the members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body and on the moral as well as legal obligation faithfully 
to conclude and fulfil treaties of arbitration and conciliation. 
Neither duty nor conscience should be bywords in the conduct 
of international relations, but take their place and exert their 
influence in the hearts of people who, by democratic govern- 
ment, control the actions of those they have elected to rule 
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them. Then, and only then, will there reign that security 
which has its basic guarantee in God’s eternal law. 


V 


It must be clear from what has been said that there are 
two general factors which make for international security. 
The first are those upon which the nations have leaned so 
heavily in the past, namely, standing armies, bombing planes, 
and ships-of-the-line. Under the same heading of physical 
factors fall all natural barriers, economic resources, the 
availability of men and supplies, convertibility of peace-time 
industries, alliances, ententes, pledges of mutual assistance, 
and military or naval “conversations” looking to collaboration 
in the event of war. These undeniably form a large part of 
what is called security today. 

The second group is that of legal principles and moral 
factors, comprising treaties of non-aggression, arbitration and 
conciliation, backed by a conscientious determination of men 
and women prepared to yield to others what is their due 
and to make genuine sacrifices in the common interests of 
humanity. 

Neither the physical nor the legal and moral factors of 
security are without their influence in the modern world. 
Their proportion, one to the other, may be left to reflection 
and discussion. For the present paper it is sufficient to note 
that undue emphasis on the physical factors mentioned has 
harmed, not helped, the cause of peace, so that it is high time 
to devote greater and more detailed attention to the organiza- 
tion of peaceful procedure in international affairs. 

An analogy may help to illustrate this point. Every nation 
in the world may be pictured in the imagination as sur- 
rounded by two walls, one of flesh and one of spirit. The 
weaker the wall of spirit, the higher must rise the wall of 
flesh. The stronger the wall of spirit, the more easily and 
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securely may it dispense with the outlying wall of steel. 
Between many countries of the world there have been erected 
military, naval and economic barriers which testify to the 
instability of the moral factors of security. Between others 
there are miles and miles of unguarded frontier. Here moral 
security is the wall of spirit. Fearless and far-sighted states- 
manship, for example, negotiated the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1818 dismantling the gunboats which had begun to be 
launched on the Great Lakes and providing that the con- 
tinental boundary of the United States and Canada, which is 
now more than 3,000 miles in length, should henceforth be 
undefended by frontiers, fortresses, garrisons or guns. We 
have had many disputes since that time with our British and 
Canadian neighbors, and we have had many attempts on the 
part of militarists and shipbuilders to annul the agreement; 
but the two nations have adhered loyally to it and, in the 
absence of preparations to settle their disputes by war, they 
have succeeded in settling them all by the peaceful process of 
arbitration. The part played by the Permanent Commission 
of Conciliation in bringing about this happy result has already 
been alluded to. 

A European object lesson of a similar nature has been fur- 
nished in recent times by Norway and Sweden. These two 
nations rejected a revolutionary war, agreed upon a peaceful 
separation after a century of political union, adopted a treaty 
for the arbitration of all future differences, and provided that 
their common frontier should remain forever unfortified. To 
celebrate this great triumph of the moral factors in security 
the two peoples contributed to the building of a peace 
memorial which has been erected on the border line, one-half 
of it in each country, with the figures of a Norseman and a 
Swede on top of it joining hands in friendship. 

So too, in South America, Argentine and Chile, after a 
series of wars, threats of war and actual preparation for war, 
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in 1902, by the disarmament of a thousand miles of their 
mutual frontier and the adoption of universal arbitration, 
showed that for every increase of moral protection it was 
possible to dispense with a proportionate amount of physical 
security. Instead of stocking the mountain heights with 
howitzers and machine-gun posts, they made from their dis- 
carded cannon a colossal statue of the Prince of Peace and 
erected it upon a snow-capped border peak of the Andes, 
13,000 feet above sea level, to remind the two nations of their 
agreement, and to declare that “sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than the people of Argentine and Chile 
break the peace which they have sworn to maintain at the feet 
of Christ the Redeemer.” 

When the other nations of the earth have likewise plighted 
their faith to peace at the feet of the Saviour, security will no 
longer be a myth but a reality. If, then, in multiplying 
treaties of arbitration and conciliation, statesmen, following 
the example of Argentine and Chile, remember that the most 
important single factor in moral security is sincere acceptance 
of the teachings of the Divine Founder of Christianity, they, 
too, will be able to raze fortresses and scuttle navies, because 
where issues are studied under the flood lights of Christian 
justice and charity there will be no danger of an outbreak of 
armed hostilities. For the Redeemer is not only the Christ 
of the Andes, but also the Christ of the Alps, the Pyrenees 
and the Himalayas, the Rhine, the Ganges and the Nile. 
With Him and by Him alone will there be security worthy 
of the name. Any other assurances, however naturally sound 
and juridically established, are incomplete, inadequate and 
short of the ideal. 

Security in the full sense of the term must be builded on 
the firm basis of supernatural religion, knowing absolutely 
no frontiers and uniting peoples of the most diverse race, 
condition and temperament by the inward bonds of sacra- 
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mental grace, indivisible truth and obedience to the same 
spiritual authority. Statesmen whose efforts were in a con- 
trary direction, whose boast it was that they “had put out the 
lights of heaven” did nothing but prepare their people for a 
catastrophic world war. The secular State can never provide, 
and is not intended to provide, that indispensable, trans- 
cendent, spiritual element of security which flows from 
religious principles firmly imbedded in the hearts and minds 
of the people. 
VI 


Not that the triology of arbitration, security and disarma- 
ment is shattered in consequence or in any wise impaired. 
Security is still the one thing necessary in the corporate life 
of nations, but it is security of a fuller, higher order. By all 
means increase the legal mechanism of international treaties, 
laws and courts, but let them be vivified and sacramentalized 
by the moral sense of the people. Arbitration and concilia- 
tion animated by such a spirit may be made to cover the whole 
range of human disputes; without the sanction of the indi- 
vidual conscience they are so much gossamer thread entwin- 
ing, but not binding, the Moloch of war. Give to security 
its true meaning; only then will it prepare the way for 


disarmament. 





A Centenary of Lamarck 


R. A. MUTTKOWSKI, PH.D. 


HE Chevalier de Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Antoine de 

Monet, was born in Picardy in 1744 and died in 1829. 

His life is one of the most adventurous known in scien- 
tific biography. What lends him even more distinction is the 
fact that his fame rests on work that he did not begin until he 
was fifty years of age. 


I 


As one of the youngest in a large but poor noble family, 
he was originally destined for the priesthood. Like most 
nobles of his time, he was educated by the Jesuits. When 
seventeen, his father died and left him a small sum, sufficient 
to buy a nag on which, like another d’Artagnan, he made his 
way to the French army, then engaged in the Seven Years 
War. The very day after his enlistment, during a hard- 
fought battle, he proved his courage by rallying a company 
which had just lost all its officers and holding it at its post 
until succor arrived. For this he was made a lieutenant. 

Ill health cut short his career as a soldier and he resigned 
from the garrison in Toulon where he had been stationed 
after the war. He went to Paris and studied medicine for 
four years. Here he met Rousseau and the latter induced 
him to give up medicine and at the age of twenty-four to 
enroll under the botanist Jussieu. For ten years he worked 
in the field of botany, meanwhile keeping himself alive by 
literary hackwriting. 

The results of his botanical work were published under the 
title Flore Francaise and won him immediate fame. The 
foremost scientists of France approved it, among them the 
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influential Buffon. Indeed, Buffon accorded him his per- 
sonal friendship, which he manifested by procuring La- 
marck’s admittance to the Academy of Science and his ap- 
pointment as royal botanist, in 1779. In fact, Buffon placed 
his young son in Lamarck’s charge and for two years sent him 
traveling through several European countries. During this 
period Lamarck visited many museums and universities and 
collected numerous specimens of minerals, ores, botanical 
seeds and specimens, all of which he sent to Paris to be 
arranged and classified later on. 

In 1793 the Jardin du Roi was discontinued and reorgan- 
ized by command of the National Convention as the new 
Museum d'histoire naturelle. In this reorganization La- 
marck took an active part. Lamarck was not placed in 
charge of botany as might be expected, but was assigned to 
one of the two professorships in zoology, the other to be 
awarded to St. Hilaire. Since both were equally qualified, 
the one being a botanist and the other a mineralogist, Lamarck 
accepted the chair in invertebrate zoology, St. Hilaire pre- 
ferring that of vertebrate zoology. 

Thus, at the age of fifty, we find Lamarck beginning work 
on a subject which was virtually unknown to him till then, 
yet still achieving lasting fame in this new field. He organ- 
ized invertebrate zoology into a definite branch of zoology, 
devised a method of classification, showed the fundamental 
similarity of plants and animals (we owe the word “biology” 
to him), arranged the collections of the museum, and con- 
nected the orders of living species with the fossil specimens 
of past periods. This alone was sufficient to rank him among 
the foremost biologists; and indeed he was recognized as such 
by his contemporaries. 

Among his works, Systéme des animaux sans vertébres is 
outstanding. A preliminary outline was published in 1802 and 
is notable as the first indication “that he had changed his life- 
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long conviction as a special creationist to that of an exponent 
of evolution.” The work appeared in a series of six volumes, 
the first published in 1815, the last in 1822. The speculative 
side of biology interested him intensely, and in 1809 he pub- 
lished his masterpiece, Philosophie zoologique. Among his 
multifarious works there are writings on physics, geology, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, and paleontology. 

His life was in many respects trying. Despite his hard 
work few honors fell to him, nor did -he ask for any. Like 
Fabre, he was always in poor circumstances; toward the end 
he lost in speculation even the modest capital he had saved. 
He was married four times; of his seven children five died 
prematurely. Two daughters remained with him in his old 
age and helped him with his work to the end, writing the 
last two volumes of the Systéme as dictated by their blind 
father—a Miltonian parallel. 

His was a life “unique in the annals of biology—a dis- 
charged lieutenant without any scientific grounding, who 
from being a Bohemian literary hack works himself up to 
lasting fame as a scientist and who at the age of fifty becomes 
a professor in a subject that he had never studied before.” 
Yet the foundation of his later achievements was laid in his 
early Jesuit training. One quality of that training was sys- 
tem, or method. A second quality is that reflected in 
Lamarck’s philosophy which is definitely vitalistic, although 
a curious mixture of Cartesianism and Aristotelianism. It is 
doubtful if he can be regarded as a loyal son of the Church. 
Still, he was always a theist and his references to the Church 
indicate admiration and respect. 


IT 


Unique as his life, is also the fate of Lamarck’s speculations. 
To the scientific world of his time he was an outstanding 


1Nordenskidld, History of Biology, p. 318 (1928). 
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systematist only; his speculative writings were appreciated 
by few. As a matter of fact, his Philosophie zoologique was 
virtually neglected. Two reasons are usually given for this 
neglect: the tremendous reputation of Cuvier, and the mate- 
rialism of the age. 

Following and embodying Buffon’s tentative explanations, 
Cuvier had sponsored a theory of Catastrophism to explain 
the geological epochs. Curious to say, although Lamarck had 
been a protegé and pupil of Buffon, he did not accept Buffon’s 
theory of origins. For a long time, homever, he held the 
idea of specific creations. On the other hand, it was the work 
of Cuvier on the fossils of the environs of Paris, begun in 
1794, which converted Lamarck completely to Evolution and 
caused him to speculate on its causes. Certainly an interest- 
ing instance of mutual influence on mental development! 

Cuvier’s Catastrophism called for a series of great calami- 
ties such as earthquakes, floods, or volcanic eruptions, which 
might completely destroy the life of an area at a given time. 
Obviously, Cuvier was trying to account for the marked dif- 
ferences in the faunas and floras of the various deposits. New 
life might enter from unaffected areas and repopulate the 
devastated regions. Cuvier’s theory thus is a combination of 
catastrophism and migration, and not, as so many of his 
opponents impute, a series of extinctions through cataclysms 
followed by completely new creations. 

Much as he valued Cuvier’s splendid work in paleontology 
and comparative anatomy, Lamarck did not permit himself 
to be swayed by the spectacular and sensational appeal of 
Catastrophism. The evidence from geology, taken together 
with that from botany and invertebrate zoology, convinced 
him that there was a continuity between species and that the 
processes of change were slow and not abrupt. With Buffon, 
he had opposed Linné’s Fixism; species were arbitrary des- 
ignations which lay in the mind of the scientist and did not 
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agree with the real conditions; only individuals exist in 
nature. 

Given these premises, he tried to account for the continuity 
of species on the basis of natural causes. He also tried to 
explain the meaning and definition of life. “Nature is...an 
intermediary between God and the various parts of the physi- 
cal universe for the fulfilling of the Divine will.” And 
“Nature has given to animal life the power of progressively 
consummating the organization and of developing and per- 
fecting it.” 

These ideas were expressed in a preliminary paper in 1802, 
and developed at further length in the Philosophie zoologique 
which appeared in 1809. Cuvier published his own theory 
in 1812, in which he took issue with Lamarck. 

A third figure now enters into the argument. This was 
St. Hilaire, with Cuvier, the associate of Lamarck. In fact, 
it was St. Hilaire who had called the young Cuvier to Paris 
in 1794. Cuvier was then only twenty-five years old, but 
already famous for his work on comparative anatomy. In 
the argument St. Hilaire sided with Lamarck and defended 
him earnestly against his younger associate. For a time 
friendship restrained Cuvier; but in the following years St. 
Hilaire and Cuvier became more and more estranged. 

Cuvier’s references to St. Hilaire were always considerate 
and courteous, even though he disagreed with him. Not so, 
however, in respect to Lamarck. Toward the latter he grew 
increasingly bitter, disparaging him in both public and writ- 
ten attacks. Cuvier’s immense reputation, both as a scientist 
and as Minister of Education in France, under Napoleon 
and the Bourbons, won out against Lamarck. 

It has been intimated that Cuvier used his position as 
Minister of Education to interfere with Lamarck’s financial 
progress. ‘This, however, seems inconsistent with Cuvier’s 
character. But that he did use his scientific reputation and 
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his position as Minister in opposition to Lamarck’s specula- 
tions cannot be questioned. Nor should this fact be a cause 
of too harsh judgment on our part. There are many parallel 
cases in science where argument was countered by reputation. 
Thus, Liebig’s reputation held back for a long time the accep- 
tance of the young Pasteur’s proofs of fermentation by living 
organisms; thus, too, the reputations of Huxley, Spencer, 
Hooker, Lyell and Haeckel won out for Darwin rather than 
the latter’s arguments. 

But Cuvier carried his personal hatred of Lamarck to a 
surprising conclusion. Asked to give the official memorial 
address on Lamarck before the French Academy, he broke 
forth in an orgy of vituperation and vilification which utterly 
dumfounded the members of the Academy and aroused their 
indignant protest. So shocked were they that publication of 
the address was refused until after Cuvier’s death in 1832, 
and then only after the more offensive portions were deleted. 

Such a singular phobia in a man whose life is otherwise 
« model of courtesy and tact in controversy, of clear thought 
and high scientific achievement, demands some motivation. 
This motive quite probably lies in the disagreement of the 
basic interpretation of the fossil deposits near Paris. From 
the deposits Cuvier derived his theory of Catastrophism. But 
Lamarck, as noted, had had opportunity to visit a number of 
European countries and correlated his observations made dur- 
ing these travels with those made near Paris. He interpreted 
the deposits as gradual and consecutive accumulations and 
not as deposits at wide time intervals, and used this argument 
repeatedly against Cuvier. But the latter’s prestige was too 
great; moreover, the force and clearness with which he pre- 
sented his arguments were more convincing than the some- 
what involved and at times hazy argumentation of Lamarck. 
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IIl 


Surprisingly, there now follows an interesting historical 
succession. Among the few who placed a high value on 
Lamarck’s geological findings was Lyell. Lyell’s work in 
turn had a dominant influence on Darwin, and the latter 
sought the support of the great geologist eagerly. A curious 
interlinking of ideas, a chain of cause and effect—Buffon 
influences Cuvier, Cuvier influences Lamarck, Lamarck in- 
fluences ‘Lyell, Lyell influences Darwin! 

One would suppose that in view of the fact that Lamarck’s 
theory of the causes of evolution bore many resemblances to 
that of Darwin, the latter would have a high opinion of his 
predecessor. But on the contrary, one finds that Darwin held 
Lamarck in low esteem: ‘“...my views with what I con- 
sider, after two deliberate readings, as a wretched book, and 
one from which (I well remember to my surprise) I gained 


nothing.” Thus Darwin wrote to Lyell.’ “To me it was an 
absolutely useless book.” Others quote Darwin as calling it 
pure “rubbish” and “nonsense.” 

Many of Lamarck’s examples were admittedly faulty. 
“Men found it easy to note flaws in his illustrations, and they 
jumped to the conclusion that there were just as many flaws 
in his ideas. This of course was not the case, but the scien- 


tists of his time choose to imagine that it was.’” 


Darwin’s “Origin of Species” had the effect of bringing 
Lamarck to the forefront once more. The vital points of 
Darwin’s argument was that the environment is the important 
cause of the transmutation of species. Environments change, 
and since species are influenced by the environment they must 
change with it or become extinct. A purely objective theory, 
it is evident. 


2Fr. Darwin, Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, III, p. 14 ff. 
®Murray, Science and Scientists in Nineteenth Century, p. 150 (1925). 
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Yet this is the core of Lamarck’s argument, or rather, one 
part of it; for Lamarck’s theory is both subjective and objec- 
tive. Adherents and friends of Darwin, such as Huxley, 
Lyell, Hooker, Weismann, and others, noted the similarity of 
many of Darwin’s arguments with those of Lamarck, and 
called Darwin’s attention to it. But as noted above, Darwin 
would never admit this similarity, and expressed disdain 
whenever he referred to Lamarck. The basis for this lack of 
appreciation lies in the fact that Darwin’s mind was not of 
a philosophical type. As a scientific worker he is undoubt- 
edly one of the foremost of all times, and one must admire the 
extraordinary total and painstaking minutie of his work. 
But as a logician he lacked the ability to value properly his 
own extensive data. This he admits in many of his letters to 
Huxley, Hooker, Lyell, and others. 

Yet the same scientists who pointed out the essential agree- 
ment of Darwin’s ideas with those of Lamarck, nevertheless 
committed themselves to Darwinism and refused to accept 
Lamarckianism. Or, if they considered it at all, they 
attempted to make it a subsidiary of Darwinism. This was 
probably due, as More’* suggests, to the fact that Darwin’s is 
primarily a mechanical theory, while that of Lamarck is dis- 
tinctly a vitalistic theory, although not quite intended so. 
The latter fact constitutes the second reason for the neglect of 
Lamarck; the first, as noted, being the opposition and reputa- 


a 


tion of Cuvier. 


IV 


Haeckel, in his endeavor (about 1882) to find earlier liter- 
ature in support of Evolution, became acquainted with 
Lamarck’s works. These filled him with admiration and he 
used many of Lamarck’s principles in his own popular works 





4More, The Dogma of Evolution, p. 184 (1926). 
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on Evolution. In fact, in many of these he is Lamarckian 
rather than Darwinian. 

Weismann then took up the cudgels for Darwin. He 
attempted to show the insufficiency of the “inheritance of 
acquired characters” by various experiments. Notably his 
experiments of clipping the tails of rats and mice for many 
successive generations convinced him that the environment 
is entirely impotent and that only such characters can be 
inherited that are somehow present in the germ cells. 

In a sense, that sounded the death knell of Natural Selection 
as a causal theory, although it took many years before biolo- 
gists, including Weismann himself, realized this. On the con- 
trary, Weismann still clung tenaciously to natural selection, 
but was eventually forced to regard it as acting as an elimina- 
tive factor rather than as productive of new species. 

Natural selection is now generally regarded as acting 
within a species, but not as producing new species, i.e., not 
transmuting one species into another. In this restriction of 
natural selection, the arguments of Eimer, Hertwig, Nae- 
geli, Mivart, Cope, Geddes, and others played no little part. 
Geddes summarized the weakness of Darwin’s theory caus- 
tically in the words: “Natural Selection accounts for our sur- 
vival by explaining the deaths of our uncles and aunts, and is 
consequently rather a theory in necrology than in biology.” 

Weismann later built up his elaborate theory of heredity, 
which admittedly is very scientific, but does not explain her- 
edity at all. But it had the remedial distinction of stopping 
some of the ridiculous speculations that followed the glorifi- 
cation of Darwin and Darwinism. Weismann in his insis- 
tence on the “continuity of the germ plasm,” or reproductive 
cells, in contrast to the unimportance of the somatic, or body, 
cells, was virtually dogmatic. As usual, his followers were 
far more dogmatic than Weismann himself. 

Even before Weismann, a vital objection to Natural Selec- 
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tion was gaining in force and eventually proved its insuffi- 
ciency as a causal explanation. Naegeli, Eimer, and others, 
pointed out that many variations are not of the chance type 
postulated by Darwin’s theory. On the contrary, certain types 
of variation appear as if some master had worked out some 
pattern or design in as many intricate combinations as pos- 
sible. Such variations, to use Darwinian phraseology, possess 
little survival value. The spicules of sponges, the marvel- 
ously intricate shapes and designs of Diatoms and Desmids, 
of Radiolaria, many Flagellata, the exceedingly varied pat- 
terns of algal cells—these are meaningless from the standpoint 
of adaptation to environment. Yet according to Darwin only 
variations that arise in adaptive response to the environment 
can have any survival value and persist, while all others must 
disappear in the struggle for existence. Therefore, to include 
such “straight line” or “orthogenetic” variations in Darwin’s 
scheme would be possible only if both the evidence and the 
theory were strained to the utmost. Nevertheless, Darwin’s 
followers accomplished the necessary mental saltus and fitted 
orthogenetic variations into Natural Selection, blissfully una- 
ware of the fact that the incongruity of the evidence made 
the theory wholly absurd. 

The French, with their fine perception for the niceties of 
logic, never did take Darwinism very seriously, leaving the 
English and Germans to battle over it. This is strikingly 
shown in the election of Darwin to the French Academy as a 
“botanist,” rather an inverse irony. Men like Giard, Yves 
Delage, and others never had a high opinion of Natural 
Selection; nor, it might be added, were they proponents of 
Lamarck’s ideas. 

Despite all the adventures of Lamarck and his theory, 
despite its repeated “refutation,” it somehow seems to bob 
up from time to time. Cuvier supposedly extinguished it. 
But the Natural Selection theory forced a resuscitation of 
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Lamarckianism. The “Continuity of the Germ Plasm,” as 
Weismann’s famous dictum came to be called, apparently 
struck a second and final death blow to Lamarckianism. The 
continuity of the germ plasm has become accepted as one of 
the most important tenets of biology, as basic as the cell 
theory itself. Multitudinous work on the cell and especially 
the tremendous aggregate of work in heredity along lines laid 
down by Mendel has pointed out this truth nearly incon- 
trovertibly. 

Yet, strange as that may sound, right now, when the experi- 
mental work in heredity has seemingly built up the germ- 
plasm doctrine on an impregnable foundation, Lamarckian- 
ism is once more lifting its head and the Weismannian edifice 
is rocking on its foundation. Like the proverbial nine-lived 
cat, Lamarckianism apparently refuses to die, although 
funeral orations and requiescats in abundance have been 
pronounced over it. 


V 


In view of the varied experiences of Lamarck’s theory it 
is proper, one hundred years after the death of Lamarck, to 
ask the question: What is the present status of Lamarck and 
his theory, as it is commonly called, of ‘The Inheritance of 
Acquired Characters”? 

Above all, the designation “Theory of Inheritance of 
Acquired Characters” is altogether inept and certainly does 
not express what Lamarck meant. Nor is the other title, “Use 
and Disuse,” any more significant. It should be noted that 
Lamarck himself did not originate either of the two titles, 
but that they were supplied by others. In this respect he 
showed less acumen than Darwin who clearly recognized the 
appeal of an apt slogan-like title and for many months wav- 
ered between “The Survival of the Fittest,” supplied him by 
Spencer, and “Natural Selection.” Lamarck seems to have 
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lacked completely what our modern psychologists call “per- 
sonal salesmanship.” Or, more probably, he was interested 
primarily in presenting his ideas rather than in finding a sen- 
sational slogan for them. 

But to my mind the ineptness of the titles given by others 
has distinctly helped to a depreciative reception of Lamarck’s 
theory. The title alone has been the cause of sneers and 
shrugging of shoulders, even among our modern, wholly 
unprejudiced, scientists. In fact, most modern biologists do 
not go to the trouble of actually reading what Lamarck said. 
They are content to accept Weismann’s implications or those 
of his translator Elliot, and in this usually go no farther than 
to read Elliot’s so-called summary and critique. This last is 
devastating in itself, and totally unfair, as he simply gives his 
opinion of what Lamarck may have meant and clearly mis- 
understands him in many places. 

In a letter to his friend Hooker, Darwin wrote, “Heaven 
forfend me from Lamarck’s nonsense of a ‘tendency to pro- 
gression,’ ‘adaptation from the slow willing of animals.’ ” 
True, Darwin was interested more in facts which he himself 
could present so beautifully, but which he could valuate only 
with difficulty. 

But even the derogation in the remark proves that Darwin 
appreciated one phase of Lamarck’s theory, i.e., that animals 
have “an innate tendency to progression.”’ (Lamarck also uses 
such terms as “willing,” “urge,” “appetency,” “perfecting 
principle.”) For the simpler organisms, including plants and 
lower animals that are without a nervous system or only with 
a primitive one, Lamarck postulates that the environment is 
primary in bringing about modificaticn. But this is much 
like to Darwin’s argument, except that the latter is more 
detailed. In the struggle for existence only those organisms 
can survive which continue to adapt themselves to a changing 
environment; through this change the environment acts as a 
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selective factor. Lamarck regards the environment as excita- 
tory, as eliciting new adaptations in lower forms. Darwin 
tried to make the environment causally operative on all organ- 
isms, whether simple or complex. Important to note, in his 
later life, Darwin swung around to the view of regarding the 
environment directly operative, hence excitatory, and not as 
solely selective—precisely Lamarck’s idea. 

In view of the disagreements revolving about Lamarck, his 
own words should be of interest. Originally he formulated 
several definite laws, which he later on divided and made 
more explicit. For the sake of clearness both the first and 
the “revised” laws are cited: 


First Law. 
In every animal which has not passed the limit of its development, a more 
frequent and continuous use of any organ gradually strengthens, develops 
and enlarges that organ, and gives it a power proportional to the length of 


time it has been so used; while the permanent disuse of any organ imper- 
ceptibly weakens and deteriorates it, and progressively diminishes its func- 
tional capacity, until it finally disappears. 


SeconD Law. 

All the acquisitions or losses wrought by nature on individuals, through 
the influence of the environment in which their race has long been placed and 
hence through the influence of the predominant use or permanent disuse of 
any organ; all these are preserved by reproduction to the new individuals 
which arise, provided that the acquired modifications are common to both 
sexes, or at least to the individuals which produce the young.° 


The revised laws appear in the Introduction to the Systéme 
des animaux sans vertébres (1815), which I have translated 


as follows: 
First Law. 
Life, through its proper forces, tends continually to increase the volume 
[or extent] of all bodies that it occupies, and to extend the dimensions of 
their parts up to a point which it sets itself. 


—— 


SLamarck, Philosophie zoologique, I, 235 (1809). The quotation is from Elliot's 
translation, p. 113 (1914). 
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SEconD Law. 
The production of a new organ in an animal body results from a new over- 
powering need which continues to make itself felt, and from a new response 
which this need evokes and persistently arouses. 


Tuirp Law. 

The development of organs and their utility in action are constantly in 

accord with the use of these organs. 
FourtH Law. 

All that has been acquired, moulded or changed in the organization of indi- 
viduals in the course of their lives, is preserved by generation and trans- 
mitted to new individuals which profit from those that have improved by 
these changes. 


VI 


It is unfortunate that the first English translation of the 
Philosophie zoologique should not appear until more than 
a century after the publication of the original. It is even 
more unfortunate that the “revision” of the laws is so little 
known. Relevant to this, More, in his “Dogma of Evolu- 
tion,” deserves great credit for his attempted vindication of 
Lamarck and for calling attention to the inadequacy of 
Elliot’s critical evaluation, as given in the translation of the 
Philosophie zoologique. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter into a detailed 
discussion of Lamarck’s theory. More’s excellent valuation of 
the more salient points should be consulted for that purpose. 
But it is my intention to note briefly what the revised laws 
mean, especially when considered in the light of later findings. 

Lamarck’s theory, in summary, amounts to the following: 
Lower forms are influenced by the environment, moulded, so 
to speak, by the latter; higher animals with a nervous system 
have also an appetency or active exertion (or urge, desire, 
willing) in the direction of a modification. The interaction 
of appetency and environment produces new characters which 
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in time become permanent; useless characters tend to dis- 
appear. 

In this theory Lamarck tried to account for the tremendous 
variegation and complexity found in higher animals, as com- 
pared to the lesser variety in form and structure of lower 
animals and plants. Lower organisms are passive; higher 
organisms combine passivity with an active tendency to pro- 
gression. In this, Lamarck’s theory tends to be both subjec- 
tive and objective. Darwin’s natural selection was purely an 
objective process; he took variation for granted, although that 
was the very fact that required explanation. Lamarck, how- 
ever, sought both to explain how variations might be pro- 
duced and also how they might be modified. 

Lamarck’s weakness lies, of course, in the fact that he dis- 
regarded the phenomena of heredity. However, since Dar- 
win and his multitude of followers did precisely the same 
thing, Lamarck should not be blamed or ridiculed for his 
disregard of an essential point. 

Reverting to the revised laws and studying their meanings, 
we quickly recognize certain familiar implications, which 
later biologists appropriated to their own findings and for 
which they failed entirely to credit Lamarck. In the first 
and second law we recognize the “tendency to progression” 
or “perfecting principle,” an idea which, thread-like, runs 
through Lamarck’s later works. Now, this is nothing more 
or less than the Orthogenesis of Naegeli, Eimer, and others. 
Naegeli (1884) names it a Vervollkommnungskraft—a force 
operating in a definite direction, but modifiable by outward 
influence. “Selection alone cannot produce anything new, 
but rather it is this-inner force, law-bound, yet affected by 
external influence, that is the true origin of life forms.” The 
literal meaning of Vervollkommnungskraft is “perfecting 
force,” and I leave it open to controversialists to find the exact 
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line of cleavage between the “perfecting force” of Naegeli 
and “perfecting principle” of Lamarck. 

The third and fourth laws pertain to use and disuse and to 
the inheritance of the useful characters acquired and the dis- 
appearance of useless characters. Much as Darwin protested 
the imputations of Lyell, Hooker, and Huxley, that in these 
points his theory coincided with that of Lamarck, nevertheless 
the men cited above, and Haeckel, O. Hertwig, Weismann, 
and others, asserted the fact time and again. This must have 
been a sore point with Darwin; for although otherwise very 
patient and appreciative in his regard for the work of others, 
he invariably shows his vexation at any reference to Lamarck. 

Orthogenesis has never been regarded as an adequate theory 
of causes of evolution; but as a supplementary theory to ex- 
plain certain types of variation it still serves and is accepted 
by many biologists and paleontologists. Natural Selection 
has also been reduced to the rank of a supplementary explana- 
tion for the failure of survival. Aside from these two, there 
is no theory which even remotely accounts for the general 
phenomena of species formation. Yet in view of the fact that 
Lamarck clearly combined these two theories in his own gen- 
eral theory, and did so half a century before Darwin’s publi- 
cation, he deserves to be ranked far in advance as an evolu- 
tionary thinker. Whether his theory is adequate or not, does 
not enter. What does pertain, is that he should have antici- 
pated Natural Selection and Orthogenesis so markedly. 


vil 


The great objection generally made is that his theory 
demands the “inheritance of acquired characters,” i.e., of 
changes induced in part by the environment, in part arising 
within the organism itself. The magnificent work of T. H. 
Morgan and his school, as well as that of DeVries, Johann- 
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sen, and others, has amply proved that new characters—muta- 
tions—may arise as a result of changes in the germ cells; 
specifically, by gene changes and chromosomal changes. Of 
the laws governing these changes—as to the type of change, 
the time of change, and of the quality or quantity of that 
change—of this nothing is known. But changes do take 
place and their expressions in the way of structure or behavior 
are called “mutations.” 

But what of the environment? Following Weismann’s dog- 
matic announcement of the continuity of the germ plasm, the 
study of the influence of the environment was for a time neg- 
lected. Heredity was said to be all-powerful; the environ- 
ment of no importance whatsoever. Here, too, the advances 
of the present century in genetics show clearly that the envi- 
ronment is coequal with heredity in governing the characters 
of any organism. Not only that, but evidence has been ad- 
duced which indicates the direct action of the environment 
in some instances, and the inheritance of such action. 

In Great Britain, J. W. H. Harrison and F. C. Garrett 
bred melanic varieties of Selenia bilunaria, from caterpillars 
fed on hawthorn placed in a solution of lead nitrate. As 
noted by Carpenter,’ a breeding experiment in the third gen- 
eration, carried out by 
pairing a melanic male with a normal female and feeding their cater- 
pillars on untreated hawthorn results in a generation of moths all normal in 
wing-colour. Three pairs of these, inbred, gave rise to caterpillars which, 
fed like their parents on untreated leaves, developed into ninety-three moths 
of which seventy were normal and twenty-three melanic. From these results 
it seems clear that the moth’s germ-cells had become so affected through the 
lead salt eaten by the caterpillars that the melanism could be inherited 
through two generations without repetition of the inducing cause, and that 
the factor for this condition behaves as a typical Mendelian recessive. Here 
we see, under the stimulus of abnormal food, the origin and transmission of 
a mutational character, which may be regarded as a case of partial inheritance 


®Carpenter, Biology of Insects, p. 364 (1928). 
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of an “acquired change,” though the sceptic may protest that it is not defi- 
nitely an example of “use-inheritance,” because the induced body characters 
result from chemical action on the germ-plasm. 

Another instance given by the same author is that of a saw- 
fly, Pontania salicis, in which “the instincts guiding the female 
in the choice of a food-plant are germinally fixed.” A race 
which ordinarily was attached to Salix andersoniana was 
transferred to a locality where S. rubra was the only willow 
available. The female sawflies “acclimatized” to the new 
food plant in a few years to such an extent, that when they 
were transferred back to the prior plant, S. andersoniana, 
they showed no disposition to return to the “ancestral” plant. 

Similarly, the seasonal shedding of hair by giraffes in tem- 
perate regions might be regarded as a change induced by 
environment. Here, also, the work of Guyer and Smith on 
induced eye deformities in rabbits is relevant. A cytolytic 
serum was injected into pregnant rabbits at a time when the 
embryonic eye was being formed. Most of the litter showed 
eye defects, which since then have been passed on through 
several generations. This work has been questioned, since 
others have been unable to repeat it, although there can be 
no question that Guyer’s rabbit stock does show the defect 
and that it is hereditary in that case. 

Even more pertinent is the work of Frank Collins Baker 
on mollusks. He offers the possibility of using “natural lab- 
oratories,” such as various bodies of water, for experimental 


purposes." 


Experimentalists will say at once, if there is a reaction between the 
organism and the environment, and if a change results in a changed organism 
—new variety or species—why cannot the same result be obtained by experi- 
ment in the laboratory? ‘This of course has been done on a small scale, but 
usually the laboratory environment is quite unnatural, small, and the con- 
ditions are highly abnormal, very different from the conditions that obtain in 


TEcology, IX:271-283 (1928). 
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the field. In large measure these experiments largely indicate what can be 
done to an organism without killing it and the results do not satisfactorily 
interpret the laws of organic evolution which are at work in the natural 
world. Experiments to be of value must be carried out in the open under 
exactly the same conditions that are found in nature, and must extend over 
a considerable period of time, as much, at least, as a life-time of the observer. 
Such are scarcely possible in a laboratory, and must be sought for in nature 
where the work of variation is going on under natural conditions. 


Such “natural laboratories,” Baker tells us, are fortunately 
available in the form of streams which have been dammed 
and turned into lakes for floating lumber. He has examined 
the mollusks in such “laboratories,” from both the made lake 
and the contributory waters, and finds ample evidence of 
change. 

The result of this unintentional experiment, conducted on so large a scale 
and during such a long period of time, is conclusive proof. It would appear 


that the environment does have a modifying effect on plastic animal life, the 
degree of differentiation varying with the inherent variability of the organism. 


Hereditary defects have also been induced in limbs of mice 
by X-ray radiation, as recounted by H. J. Bagg.* 

Contrasted to this evidence, there is the huge number of 
experiments showing induced changes which are not heredi- 
tary, or which persist only as long as the inducing stimulus 
is applied. Thus, certain abnormalities in Drosophila, such 
as eye defects or limb defects, appear only under conditions 
of excess moisture or increased temperature; when the condi- 
tion is removed the defect disappears; when the condition is 
reinstated, the defect reappears. 

This brings out the relation of environment and heredity. 
Jennings puts it:° 

If “hereditary” means dependent for development on peculiarities of the 
germinal constitution (the sense in which it is employed) both sets are heredi- 


8A merican Journal of Anatomy, 43:167-206 (1929). 
*Prometheus (Biology and the Advancement of Man), p. 48 (1926). 
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tary. If “environmental” means dependent for development upon peculiari- 
ties of the environment, both sets are environmental. Any character requires 
for its production both an adequate stock of chemicals and an environment 
adequate for its production through proper interaction of these chemicals 
with one another and with other things. In these senses all characteristics 
are hereditary and all are environmental, but no characteristic is exclusively 
hereditary or exclusively environmental. 


In other words, characters that are present reveal them- 
selves or remain hidden because of the action of the environ- 
ment, either external or internal environment. A common 
Mendelian character, such as brown eyes versus blue eyes, 
will illustrate this. The offspring of parental brown and blue 
will be brown eyed. Yet, as deduced by Mendel logically, 
and later on demonstrated experimentally, the blue is present 
all the while; it is associated with the brown, which domi- 
nates, hides it. Brown thus is environmental to the blue. 

A more technical instance is that of eye color in Drosophila 
where some fifty factors may be necessary to produce a certain 
color. If just one is absent, the respective color does not 
appear. “Characteristics are not inherited at all; what one 
inherits is certain material that under certain conditions will 
produce particular characteristics; if those conditions are not 
supplied, some other characteristic is produced.’””” 

This matter of the internal environment and its bearing on 
the production of characters will perhaps be more readily 
understood if we consider the influence of the endocrines. 
Thus, a deficiency in iodine produces Cretins—misshapen 
dwarfs, with disturbed functions, and low mentality. If sup- 
plied with the proper diet of iodine or sheep’s thyroid before 
adolescence, they develop a normal physique, normal func- 
tions, and normal mentality. In other words, the deprivation 
of a single, minute, but also very important, food item, results 
in physical, functional, and mental arrest. Here the one 


1Tbid., p. 43. 
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organ, the thyroid, constitutes the environment of the other 
organs of the body. They are all interdependent, environ- 
mental toward one another. 

Similarly, in opposite-sexed twins in cattle, under con- 
ditions of joined placental blood vessels, the internal secretion 
of the gonads of the male twin swings the female away from 
her femaleness and toward maleness; so that such females, 
known as “freemartins,’ may show varying degrees of loss of 
femaleness to a nearly complete maleness, even to the forma- 
tion of ovo-testes. The sex of the female twin was germinally 
determined; yet the earlier influence of the male secretion 
(the male gonads begin their secretion at the end of the third 
month, the female gonads about the beginning of the fifth 
month) transverted the germinal determination. 

Here is sex inversion conditioned by environmental in- 
fluences, the influence of the male secretion during the forma- 
tive period of the female. Besides this, it should be noted, a 
considerable number of instances have been recently com- 
piled which show that sex inversion is a normal process in 
many animals, representing widely different groups. Crew” 
cites numerous instances among moths, fish, fowl, amphibians, 
and other animals. The sword-tailed fish, Xiphiphorus, at 
the end of three years changes from female into male; certain 
species of frogs and salamanders are interpreted as being 
females and depositing eggs during their first year of life and 
then changing over to males during the second breeding 
season. Instances of fowl and pigeons changing from female 
co male are also recorded, the individuals being productive 
in both sexual phases. Oysters are said to show a seasonal 
change in sex. 

Evidence such as outlined has caused many biologists to 
question the dogma of the continuity of the germ plasm. If 


Quarterly Review of Biology, 11:427-441 (1927). 
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sex determination is no longer morphological, i.e., through 
the action of the chromosomes, but is alterable through 
physiological, and hence somatic, conditions, then the germ 
cells can no longer be called all-sufficient. 

And finally we have the very interesting and important 
study of Sylvester, on the “Origin of Sex Cells in Man,”” in 
which he concludes that “a strict independency of somatic 
and germ cells is not demonstrable in the history of the human 
gonads.” He also reviews the results of prior workers. 
“Several cases of pregnancy following complete removal of 
both ovaries have been reported. In each instance the authors 
offer the explanation that a portion of the ovary must have 
been left behind, although at the time of the operation they 
were careful to remove all of the gland.” But “Davenport 
(1925) offers the additional explanation that even in humans 
there may be some regeneration of ovarian tissues from the 
peritoneal epithelium.” Mice, guinea pigs, and rabbits have 
also been found to regenerate new gonads. Jordan and Kin- 
dred state that “such evidence compels the abandonment of 
the conception of a strict independence between germ cells 
and somatic cells, and the doctrine of a specific germ-plasm 
and its continuity.” 

In other words, the Weismannian dictum that characters 
are inherited only through the germ plasm receives a rather 
critical blow. For obviously, if the germ plasm is formed 
only in part directly from prior germ plasm, and in part from 
somatic tissue, then the doctrine of continuity solely through 
the germ plasm must be abandoned. For the significance of 
the modern findings is clear: Given the fact that somatic tis- 
sues are influenced by the environment, and that the germ 
tissue is in part formed from such somatic tissue (or regener- 
ated from it), then the possibility of the direct action of the 
environment becomes once more an open question. 


124 merican Journal of Anatomy, 41:249-293 (1928). 
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Just as the study of Mendelian heredity forced us to a 
renewal of the study of the environment, and its appreciation 
as coequal with heredity in the production of characteristics, 
so now we must turn to the somatic tissue and study the 
somatic relations to the germ cells, which we had once given 
up at the behest of Weismann. This means nothing more or 
less than the abandonment of several cherished and firmly 
fixed beliefs such as the all-sufficiency of the germ plasm and 
the impotency of the environment. It means that the entire 
problem of heredity is an open question once more and with 
it the entire series of evolutionary speculations. It further 
means that Lamarckianism become ascendant for the third 
time in its history. Twice the star of Lamarck rose, and 
twice it was shadowed and declined. And now, a third time, 
it is flashing in the scientific firmament. 


Vill 


To paraphrase: Lamarck was weighed by Cuvier and Weis- 
mann and found wanting. But Cuvier’s Catastrophism in 
turn was weighed and the scientific world found it wanting. 
Fifty years later, Weismann weighed Lamarckianism again 
and found it wanting a second time. And now Weismannism 
is being weighed and is showing signs of “wanting.” But 
Lamarckianism still persists. I cannot rid myself of a 
curious thought when contemplating Lamarck’s life and his 
work. It was after repeated trials at various types of work 
that Lamarck came into his own, but that only when at the 
age of fifty he began work on something he had never studied 
before. This is the parallel that comes to mind: Will his 
evolutionary theory come into its own at last, after all its 
adventures, after several trials, after the repeated refusal of 
scientists to accept it? 





Pagan Thought and the 
Early Church 


JOHN Murray, S. J. 


Syria, illuminating almost simultaneously the three 

great peninsulas of Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, 
and followed quickly by a reflected flash which lit up nearly 
all the Mediterranean coasts—such was the first coming of 
Christianity." “A reflected flash of lightning”’—this was 
Renan’s striking expression. But the flash did not die away 
only to leave the gloom it had pierced as dark as or still 
darker than before; it was the vivid herald of a new day and 


66 A FLASH of lightning, with its starting point in 


its passing was not into darkness but into the fresh, cool air 
of the new dawn that even then was breaking beyond the hills, 
into a light that grew richer and more clear till the full morn- 
ing was come. 


I 


A study of the background that was revealed or thrown 
into relief by the bursting of this flash is necessarily a fasci- 
nating one. It must, however, be remembered, to keep to 
the metaphor, that a sudden vivid light is apt to throw the 
background into a curiously false relief. This we may have 
experienced if we have ever been overtaken along a country 
road by a storm and dazzled by a lightning flash. For a 
moment the scenery 2round us seemed unreal; the color was 
gone from the heart of things and the world was set in grey; 
farm and hedgerow, field and tree, leered eerie and forebod- 
ing like witching symbols from a specter world, or seemed 


1Renan, Les Apétres, p. 284. 
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strangly unsubstantial as the storied canvas of a play; and 
even the very face of human friend showed, for that passing 
moment, like a painted mask, hollow and fantastic. The 
moment over, proportion was again restored. In some such 
way our view of the pagan background, in which were set the 
first three centuries of Christianity, may become unreal or at 
least disproportioned because of its contrast with this new 
light of Faith that streamed across it; even the light it had 
appears by comparison garish and uncertain, like that of a 
smoky naptha-flare beneath the serenity of a full moon in a 
cloudless sky. 

It is important to retain as balanced a picture as we may 
of the social, moral and religious setting of these first three 
centuries. Through the pages of Juvenal there move, it is 
true, the degenerate sons of ancient houses, the fawning 
Greek, the vulgar parvenu as well as the blue-stocking and the 
inoffensive bore. In Tacitus the delatores are at their deadly 
task and there is a sense of the cringing servility of a senate 
and people under the capricious sensualism and almost insane 
fury of a Nero or Domitian, while in the later works of 
Seneca you are’ 
conscious of a horror which hardly ever takes definite shape, a thick, stifling 
air, as it were, charged with lightning. Again and again you feel a dim terror 
closing in silently and stealthily, with sudden ‘glimpses of unutterable torture, 
of cord and rack and flaming tunic. You seem to see the sage tossing on his 
couch of purple under richly panelled ceilings of gold, starting at every sound 
in the wainscot, as he awaits the messenger of death. 


But this unhealthy tone is tempered by a sound and 
vigorous condition of life, told of by the younger Pliny, in 
which the ideal of pzetas and gravitas was still strong, the 
sense of family duty and affection sustained and where loyal 
friendship went hand in hand with public munificence and 
generosity, and by the glimpses of an unspoilt city life in the 


—_ — 


2§. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1911), p. 13. 
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provinces, where a free and independent artisan class rapidly 
developed. In a single page of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinorum, Dill tells us we find® 


the simple record of the bridle-maker or flask-maker of Narbonne, the 
cabriolet-driver of Senegallia, the cooper of Tréves, the stone-cutter of Nimes, 
the purple-dealer of Augsburg beside those of the wool-comber of Brescia, the 
oculist of Bologna, the plumber of Naples, or the vendors of unguents in the 
Via Sacra and the humble fruiterer of the Circus Maximus. 


The religion or, if you prefer, the irreligion of the period 
was little short of chaotic. The attempt of Augustus to revive 
belief in the old deities of Rome could not be effective; it 
was too formal and impersonal to appeal to any more funda- 
mental sense than that of civic duty. Eastern cults poured 
into the Empire, whose exotic ritual and emotional setting 
touched a chord that the earlier native creed had rarely 
stirred. In the city streets white-robed priests of Isis and 
Serapis mingled with vagrant devotees of Cybele and were 
jostled by Cynics, deliberately rough and unkempt, “insulting 
every passer-by with insolent questions and exchanging worse 
jests and jeers with the vagabond mob which gathered at 
their approach.” Many an Emperor in his palace on the Pala- 
tine was the prey of superstitious terror and framed his policy 
according to the predictions of his astrologers; while on the 
Thessalian and Asian hills witchcraft flourished in an obscene 
and ridiculous form. This confusion is graphically described 
by M. Cumont. He says:* 

Let us suppose that in modern Europe the faithful had deserted the Christian 
churches to worship Allah and Brahma, to follow the precepts of Confucius 
or to adopt the maxims of the Shinto; let us imagine a great confusion of all 
the races of the world in which Arabian mullahs, Chinese scholars, Japanese 


bonzes, Tibetan lamas and Hindu pundits would be preaching fatalism and 
predestination, ancestor worship and devotion to a deified sovereign, pessimism 


8Dill, op. cit., p. 252. 
4F, Cumont, quoted in The Philosophy of Plotinus by W. R. Inge, 2nd Edition, 


London, 1923. 
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and deliverance through annihilation—a confusion in which all these priests 
would erect temples of exotic architecture in our cities and celebrate their 
diverse rites therein. Such a dream would offer a fairly accurate picture of 
the religious chaos of the ancient world, before the reign of Constantine. 


But through this multicolored, patchwork tapestry there 
ran strands of a finer texture, that definitely drew the pattern 
into a whole, albeit a confused and riotous one. The appeal 
of these cults lay, to a large extent, in the promise to their 
devotees of a life beyond the grave and the solution they 
offered, with all the glamor of a Divine guarantee, to man’s 
questionings and doubts. Morbidity was there, of course, and 
unhealthy curiosity and the spirit that delights to dabble in 
the occult. There was an element of fanaticism and a more 
dangerous undercurrent of gross naturalism, which was liable 
at times to burst through the barrier of rite and symbolism, 
riotous and untrammeled. But, when all is said and done, 
they contained elements that appealed more strongly to the 
fundamental religious sense of mankind than had the adjusted 
orthodoxy of the State religion. Their insistence that the soul 
has an immortal destiny, which it can only realize through a 
life and discipline, was a definite advance. It had been 
stressed centuries before by Orphics and Pythagoreans but 
had not then so far-reaching an influence. And, though it 
would be extravagant to pretend that these cults were “almost 
monotheistic,” they did introduce the ill-defined notion of a 
Supreme Deity, who was superior to, if not complete master 
of, the other inhabitants of the classical pantheon. 


II 


Meanwhile, philosophy had not remained uninfluenced. 
The rigid lines of the earlier Stoicism, that had seemed in 
keeping with the Roman character, began to be softened and 
its inflexible and fatalistic creed to be suffused with the hope- 
ful emotion of a reviving Platonism. Cato is supplanted by 
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Seneca and Epictetus, for whom “the conception of God as 
cold reason or impersonal law or fate gives way to the 
thought of a God who guides by His providence, who em- 
braces all by His love, whose goodness is as boundless as His 
power, who is best worshipped by the imitation of His 
goodness.”” Such men were the rationalists or modernists of 
antiquity, and treated the popular polytheism as a man-made 
symbolism of the Divine, so that the pagan gods become little 
more than abstractions, the various agencies, or dvuvdpeic of 
the Infinite Spirit. A new note is sounded that is eloquent of 
the need for Revelation and the sense that God is transcendent 
and ineffable, that the unaided human reason cannot attain 
to knowledge of and communion with the Divine. 

This tendency, which is discernible in much of the 
philosophy of the age, marks an important development in 
religious thought. Before attempting to describe and analyze 
it, it is necessary to refer, in a brief summary, to the con- 
clusions reached by the masters of the great philosophical 
schools on this question of the nature of the Highest Principle 
or God. 

It is not easy to state Plato’s doctrine upon this point, con- 
cerning which Platonic scholarship has reached no complete 
agreement. His thought is crystallized in the celebrated 
theory of Ideas, of self-subsistent forms that constitute the sum 
total of Reality and culminate in the loftiest Idea of all, that 
of the Good, an Idea, which, as supremely real and true, is 
the highest object of contemplation, while, as the Absolute 
Good and Beauty, it is the stirring principle of love and 
yearning, and the goal and true resting place of aspiration and 
all desire. It would be logical to suppose that Plato looked 
upon the Ideas as the thoughts of the creative mind of God 
and equated with God the Idea of the Good. His dialogues, 


ee 


SDill, op. cit., p. 328, 
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however, offer little support for this solution. In fact, a 
theory not unlike this is explicitly rejected in the “Par- 
menides,” while Aristotle’s testimony runs counter to such an 
interpretation. The true explanation may be simply this, that 
his interest lay almost entirely in the ascent from created 
things to the Ultimate, the final cause and ground of every- 
thing else. This he found in the Form of the Good, which 
he loosely identified with the personal God of his religious 
beliefs, whose existence he takes for granted and never 
attempts to justify from reason. 

Aristotle’s conception is more definite. His system 
remains teleological, though it is no longer the remote Idea 
but the concrete individual that is the real existent. The 
series of beings, composed of the two principles, Matter and 
Form, lead up to a Highest Principle, who is pure Form and 
complete Actuality. The only activity which Aristotle will 
allow to the Highest Being is intellectual. He must have 
direct and intuitive knowledge, and this knowledge must be 
of what is best and so of Himself. His activity is thus the 
eternal contemplation of His Divine Perfection, and vénotc 
vorjoews is the final expression of the Divine Nature. Further 
than this Aristotle did not go. The knowledge he attributes 
to God is not a knowledge of the universe and His influence 
upon the universe does not flow from His intellectual activity. 
With this it is impossible to attribute to him any theory of 
creation or of Divine providence. It was a conception that 
contained many elements of the greatest value, but was neces- 
sarily limited and incomplete. 

The Stoic position need not detain us. It began as a ma- 
terialistic system, in which only material objects are real; 
these objects act and are acted upon by certain inherent forces 
that endow them with their different properties; these forces, 
themselves material, proceed ultimately from one first force 
or cause, which is spoken of as Fire, as the “Spirit of the 
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world,” as the guiding principle of the Universe, 10 jyepow- 
x0v, and also as God. Thus God and matter are the two ulti- 
mate bases of things. Both are, however, material, so that in the 
end God is not distinguished from primal matter and every 
existent thing is considered to have developed out of the 
original Fire or God, into which it will later be reabsorbed. 
The doctrine, accordingly, becomes a Pantheism, in which God 
is identified with the Universe, containing within itself at once 
universal matter and the creative or emanative force, that 
manifests itself in the variety of existing things. 

These briefly were the positions reached by the three im- 
portant schools of speculative philosophy, if we be permitted 
to discount the pragmatic and eclectic nature of many of their 
adherents from the third and second century B. C. onwards. 
They constituted the orthodox tradition. But, alongside of 
and to some extent developing out of this tradition, we have 
in the second and third centuries A. D. in doctrines both of 
the East and the West, an insistence upon the complete trans- 
cendence of the Ultimate Principle with or sometimes with- 
out the further tenet that matter is an essentially evil thing. 
This implies as its correlative that the human mind can attain 
to no adequate knowledge of God and must still its doubts 
and questionings in the silent absorption of some mystical 
quest. 

We may divide these doctrines, for the sake of convenience, 
into Eastern and Western, or, perhaps more accurately, into 
those that are the outcome of Eastern thought or are at least 
very definitely influenced by it, and those that may or may not 
be so influenced. The first class included the phenomenon of 
Gnosticism as well as the theories of Philo, while under the 
second may be grouped the tentative efforts of Pythagoreans 
and Platonists that culminated in the comprehensive doctrine 
of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists. 

Gnosticism can scarcely be called a system. It was a ten- 
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dency that could embrace many systems, a tendency, which 
twisted the simple facts of Christianity into countless phantas- 
magoric shapes and broke up, as it were, the pure light of 
revealed truth into the myriad shifting colors of an Eastern 


symbolism.° 


Dans chaque grand pays de l’Orient ou se répandit tout d’abord la doctrine 
chrétienne, elle s'imprégna des croyances et se teignit, en quelque sorte, des 
couleurs du génie national. On la vit en Syrie se préter a l’enthousiasme 
mystique; en Egypte, s'envelopper des symboles du naturalisme égyptien; en 
Chaldée et en Perse, s’égarer dans l’antagonisme du bon et du mauvais 


principe. 


This tendency found its expression along certain common 
lines. The chief of these was the assertion that there is a 
Supreme Deity, who is absolutely transcendent and can have 
no contact with matter and with the created universe. Between 
him and the universe are a number of spiritual powers or 
intermediaries, spoken of as Aeons. These emanate from the 
Supreme Principle and with him constitute the Divine world 
or Pleroma. The sensible world, according to them, only 
came into being because of discord between the Aeons. The 
Egyptian Valentinus’ posited a Supreme Aeon, eternal, 
invisible and incomprehensible, who is known by the title of 
meoaext| (primal principle) and Pvbdc (infinite deep). For 
Basilides, a Syrian, all that is proceeds from an ineffable and 
inaccessible God, who is called, if the term be permitted, the 
Unnameable. Knowledge of such a being, if not altogether 
denied to the human mind, was at least limited; there was a 
caste system even among believers, of whom only those in 
the highest class, the avevpatixoi, or men of the spirit, were 
capable of obtaining true Gnosis—an esoteric knowledge, 


SE. Vacherot, Historie critique de l’école d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1846), Vol. I, p. 203. 


"Irenaeus, Contra Haereses, Bk. I, cap. I, §1. 
8Irenaeus, op. cit., Bk. II, cap. XVI, §2. 
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infused by revelation and handed down by a carefully pre- 
served tradition. 

The record of Gnosticism belongs really to the history of 
early Christianity. It is at once obvious how opposed to the 
principles of the Gospel such schools would be which 
restricted the knowledge of God and a hope of salvation to 
the Gnostic I//uminati. In fact many, if not most, of the first 
and second century heresies—those of the Docetists, Ebionites, 
Marcionites, for example—rose from Gnostic tendencies. 

Philo’s doctrine is a blend of Platonic philosophy and the 
Revelation of the Old Testament, in which the Highest Prin- 
ciple of the former is never quite harmoniously identified 
with Jahweh. Philo attempted to separate God completely 
from both the sensible and intelligible worlds, and, though, 
in a Platonic manner, he speaks of him as Highest Being and 
the Supreme Good, he adds that he can in no way be deter- 
mined or made the object of rational knowledge. We can 
only say that he exists; we must not attempt to ask what he 
is, but only what he is not; to him the via remotionts is our 
sole path of approach. He is absolutely simple and ineffable, 
loftier than every virtue and perfection, purer and simpler 
than unity itself. Since, then, God cannot be known by 
reason, he is made the object of a superior and more spiritual 
faculty, that of the pure intelligence, which must be cleansed 
from all the desires of the body and from contact with created 
things. Faith becomes thus an inner experience of the soul, 
which, enlightened by the brilliance of God’s presence, aspires 
towards union with Him and yet, because of its own frailty, 
can only avail to behold the Divine unity as a multiplicity of 
powers or attributes, that are but the shadows that unity pro- 
jects. It is not so much in the immediate knowledge of God, 
which is never really possible, as in the continual yearning 
towards Him that is centered for Philo the chief interest of 


the human soul. 
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We will now turn to writers who belonged more strictly to 
the Greek tradition. Here also the same spirit finds expres- 
sion. Moderatus of Gades, a Pythagorean of the first century, 
assumed—we are informed by Simplicius—three principles 
of life: the first was a unity superior to being and all reality; 
the second was identified with and comprised all that really 
existed and could be made the object of human thought; 
while the third was the soul, which participated both in the 
first principle and in the second. Alcinous, at a slightly later 
date, posited the same three principles: God, Intelligence and 
the Soul. He did not, however, elevate God above the order 
of Being and Intelligence, but, like Aristotle, identified Him 
with the Highest Intellect and regarded the Platonic Uni- 
versal Ideas as the thoughts of this mind. 

A more interesting figure is the Syrian Numenius. He was 
considerably influenced, it seems, by the doctrine of Philo and 
was the channel through which many of his notions filtered 
into Greek thought. Claiming to be no more than an inter- 
preter of the Platonic dialogues, he suggested that there were 
two Divine beings: the first a transcendent God, abiding and 
working in eternal repose, at once the origin and sublimest 
pattern of all reality and goodness; the second a lesser 
divinity, who is the Snpioveyds or “creative spirit” of the 
“Timaeus,” the minister of the first, to whose likeness and 
image he has fashioned the universe. The former is the Essen- 
tial Goodness, the latter is good merely by participation. Like 
Philo, he asserted that the Supreme Deity cannot be the object 
of human knowledge but can only be reached in a kind of 
“godlike silence or emptying of oneself,” that “no tongue can 
avail to tell of or to describe” — in a mystical union of intuition. 

But it is in Plotinus, the founder and leading personality 
of the Neo-Platonic school, that the conceptions we have been 
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pursuing are most definitely marked. It has been suggested 
more than once that into the broad flow of his philosophy the 
streams of both Eastern and Western thought had emptied 
themselves. Vacherot writes :° 

La grandeur des conceptions, l’éclat des images, l’ardeur et la fougue des 
tendances contemplatives, révélent un génie nouveau, plus puissant mais moins 
réglé, qui a soufflé sur cette poussiére des écoles [grecques| pour en faire 
jaillir une pensée nouvelle, pleine de vie et doriginalité ... on ne peut 
s‘empécher de convenir que cette aspiration constante vers lidéal et ce souffle 
vraiment divin qui régne dans toute sa doctrine ne sont pas les caracteéres 
propres de l’esprit grec. 


The “Enneads” or works of Plotinus do not, however, give 
much ground for this belief. They culminate in mysticism, 
it is true, but it is a peculiarly rational mysticism, which 
comes as the climax of an ordered and scientific exposition; 
and though we are now concerned with this climax, we must 
be careful that it should not be unduly stressed. 

In this system the soul is center and starting point. Standing 
midway between the world of spirit and that of sense, it is 
at once the medium through which the glory of the spiritual 
realm is imparted to the world of space and time, and the 
sphere wherein the reality of this lower universe is contained 
and epitomized. In the sense world it is always active, giving 
to matter the perfection of form, while it should contemplate 
unceasingly the realm of spirit or intellect, from which it 
draws light and power for its activity. The soul must recog- 
nize that superior to it there exists a world of votc, in which 
intellect and being are identified, though intellect does not, 
in the sense of modern Idealism, give birth to being and 





®Vacherot, op. cit., Bk. I, pp. 105-106, 110. Also p. 11a, note 1. The influence of 
Eastern thought on Plotinus was stressed considerably by earlier writers, like 
Vacherot. Modern English authorities, e. g., Inge and Whittaker, consider—I think 
correctly—that this has been exaggerated. More recent work in Germany inclines to 
the view that Plotinus was much indebted to Numenius, and Numenius had definite 
Eastern affinities. So Wundt, Thedinga and Heinemann. An American writer, K. 
3. Guthrie, shares their opinion. 
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fashion its own objects of thought.” In it votc, vontov and 
vonois— “thinker,” “thing” and “thought”—unite to form “the 
trinity in unity in which reality consists”; and “this reality 
is neither thought nor thing, but the indissoluble union of 
thought and thing, which reciprocally imply each other.’”” 

Above the intellectual realm there is God or the Absolute. 
To this Absolute Plotinus points many paths of approach. We 
will limit our attention to two of these, that may be called, for 
the sake of convenience, the way of unity and the way of being. 

All multiplicity, he argues, must be excluded from the 
Highest Principle: it must be a pure unity and may be spoken 
of as the One. Now every object, of which we have experi- 
ence, possesses a certain unity; otherwise it could not exist. It 
is an organized unity of parts in a whole, and the measure of 
this unification, that is, of its greater or less share in unity, 
will be the measure of its reality and of its higher or lower 
value in the scale of existences. This unity of organization is 
given to created things by the soul; the soul itself, however, 
cannot be the ultimate unitive principle, for, though it does 
not consist of parts, it contains many faculties, e. g., of reason 
and conation. Neither can this unity be found in the world 
of vots or intellect. For Plotinus the identity of votc and 
vontov (of “thought” and “thing’”’) can never be complete. 
It is a union in duality and this duality is just as essential to 
the act of intellect as is the union of object and mind. Of 
its very nature intellect contains a duality, which cannot be 
transcended within the intellectual order. Even in an act of 


10Cf., p. 11a, note 2. It is not easy to find an English equivalent for the term voic. 
Dean Inge objects to the expressions “intellect,” “thought,” “reason,” “mind,” and 
suggests that “by far the best equivalent is ‘Spirit’” (op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 37-38). Thus 
vows, will be Spirit; td vontév, “the spiritual world”; vénoic will be translated by 
“spiritual perception” or “intuition,” and the verb voeiv by “perceive,” “behold” or 
“know.” Mr. Whittaker adheres to the older terminology, and speaks of Mind or 
Intellect or the Intelligible; while in the versions of Mr. Stephen MacKenna the 
phrases “Intellectual Principle” and “Intellectual Reality” are introduced. 

Inge, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 38-40. 
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self-knowledge the distinction between knower and known, 
though less apparent, is no less real. 

This argument is fundamental in the system of Plotinus and 
led him to the logical conclusion that, since the nature of the 
ultimate principle must consist in pure unity, it can accord- 
ingly neither exercise nor possess the intellectual faculty. It 
must be free from all multiplicity, even the duality of 
thought. Only to be spoken of as the First or the One, it must 
be wholly one, the pure principle of unity and the cause and 
ground of that synthetic unity, which constitutes the reality 
of everything that is subsequent to it. He writes:” 

Standing before all things there must exist a Simplex, differing from all its 
sequel, self-gathered, not interblended with the forms that rise from it, and 
yet able in some mode of its own to be present to those others; it must be 
authentically a unity, not merely something elaborated into unity and so in 
reality no more than unity’s counterfeit, . . . if there were nothing outside 
all alliance and compromise, nothing authentically one, there would be no 
source. Untouched by multiplicity, it will be wholly self-sufficing, an Abso- 
lute First, whereas any not-first demands its earlier, and any non-simplex 
needs the simplicities within itself as the very foundations of its composite 


existence. 


A second line of argument arises from the notion of Being. 
Being for Plotinus implies determination. What has Being, 
has form; and anything that has form, is defined and there- 
fore limited. The Absolute cannot be limited: it is superior 
to every limit and determination. But, since Being, for him, 
necessarily involves definition and limitation, the Absolute, in 
transcending all limitation, must also transcend the whole 
order of Being. It is énéxewa otoias, as it is éméxerva voic; 
in it are transcended both Thought and Reality. 

These considerations, taken apart from the system, to which 
they belong, give us but an inadequate idea of the position 
accorded to this Supreme Principle. They are sufficient, 
however, to show that knowledge of this Principle is impos- 


12Ennead, Book V, iv, §1, translated by S. MacKenna, Vol. IV, pp. 43-44. 
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sible to the human mind. The One cannot be the subject of 
predication. It is in truth beyond all statement: 


Any affirmation is of a thing; but the all-transcending, resting above even 
the most august mind, . . . is not a thing among things; we can give it no 
name because that would imply predication; we can but try to indicate, in 
our own feeble way, something concerning it.” 

We rob it of its very being as the Absolute Good [he asserts in another 
section] if we ascribe anything to it, existence or intellect or goodness. The 
only way is to make every denial and no assertion, to feign no quality there 
or content but to permit only the “It is,” in which we pretend to no affirma- 
tion of non-existent attribute . . . philosophy must guard against attaching 
to the Supreme what is later and lower; moving above all that order, it is 
the cause and source of all these and is none of them." 


The unaided intellect can only assert that the One must, 
indeed, exist, but must remain, to the intellectual vision at 
least, ever unknown and unknowable. “We are in agony for 
a true expression; we are talking of the untellable; we name 
only to indicate for our own use as best we may.”” 

What then remains? Is there no possibility of approach to 
Gode Are we to be content with a verdict of complete 
agnosticism? No. This was never the answer of Plotinus. 
There is most definitely an approach to God, though the last 
stage of the journey cannot be made by the intellectual facul- 
ties, but only by that of love and desire. The One is also the 
Good and the supreme object of desire. As such it is the ulti- 
mate term of a mystical otaotc, in which the soul, freed 
from every attachment to created things, abandons all intel- 
lectual pursuits and is united in an utter communion with the 
Absolute. In the last book of the last “Ennead” he describes 
the nature of this ecstatic union, insofar as it is possible to 
describe that which transcends conscious experience. It is 
“the life of gods and of godlike men, a liberation from all 


18V, iii, 13 (MacKenna, Vol. IV, p. 36). 
14V, vy, 13 (MacKenna, Vol. IV, p. 62). 
15V, vy, 6 (MacKenna, Vol. IV, p. 54). 
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earthly bonds, a life that finds no pleasure in earthly things, 
a flight of the alone to the alone.’ It will not be amiss to 
quote a few extracts from the passages, in which he tells in 
words of eloquent longing of the soul’s journey to the God 
that is its beginning and end:” 


The Beauty Supreme, the absolute and the primal, fashions its lovers to 
beauty and makes them also worthy of love. And for this, the sternest and 
the uttermost combat is set before the souls; all our labour is for this, lest we 
be left without part in this noblest vision, which to attain is to be blessed in 
the blissful sight, which to fail of is to fail utterly. For not he that has failed 
of the joy that is in colour or in visible forms, not he that has failed of power 
or of honours or of kingdom, has failed, but only he that has failed of only 
this, for whose winning he should renounce kingdoms and command over 
earth and ocean and sky, if only, spurning the world of sense from beneath 
his feet, and straining to this, he may see... . 

But how may we come to vision of the inaccessible Beauty, dwelling as if 
in consecrated precincts, apart from the common ways where all may see, even 
the profane? He that has the strength let him arise and withdraw into 
himself, foregoing all that is known by the eyes, turning away for ever from 
the material beauty that once made his joy. ... All this order of things 
you must set aside and refuse to see; you must close the eyes and call instead 
upon another vision which is to be waked within you, a vision, the birth-right 
of all, which few turn to use. Withdraw into yourself and look. And if 
you do not find yourself beautiful yet, act as does the creator of a statue that 
is to be made beautiful; he cuts away here, he smoothes there, he makes this 
line lighter, this other purer, until a lovely face has grown upon his work. 
So do you also: cut away all that is excessive, straighten all that is crooked, 
bring light to all that is overcast, labour to make all one glow of beauty and 
never cease chiselling your statue, until there shall shine out on you from it 
the godlike splendour of virtue, until you shall see the perfect goodness surely 
established in the stainless shrine. . . . 

When you know that you have become this perfect work, when you are 
self-gathered in the purity of your being, nothing now remaining that can 
shatter that inner unity, nothing from without clinging to the authentic man, 
. . . when you perceive that you have grown to this, you are now become 
very vision; now call up your confidence, strike forward yet a step—you need 


16VJ, ix, 11, our own translation. 
17], vi, 7, 8, 9 (MacKenna, Vol. I, pp. 86-89). 
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a guide no longer—strain and see, until, passing on the upward way, all that 
is other than the God, each in the solitude of himself shall behold that solitary- 
dwelling Existence, the Apart, the Unmingled, the Pure, that from which all 
things depend, for which all look and live and act and know, the Source of 
Life and of Intellection and of Being. 


On ne saurait trop le répéter, insists Vacherot,” cette unité 
supréme, principe des princtpes, source inéputsable des étres 
intelligibles et des étres sensibles, substance premtére de toutes 
les hypostases, qu’ est-ce autre chose qu’une abstraction, un 
pur néant? 


IV 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss this verdict and 
to assign a value to the doctrine we have just considered. 
Enough has been said to show that Plotinus was in this respect 
at least a mirror of his age with its strange unrest and aspira- 


tions and that in him this feeling for a Deity, supreme and 
transcendent, whom no failing human intellect may avail to 
know and who cannot be reached save in the rare moments of 
a communion that springs from love and desire, is most 
definitely marked. His theories have exercized no incon- 
siderable influence upon the form, if not the matter, of Chris- 
tian thought. The pity is that his school, whose natural 
theology in its grandeur of concept and sense of spiritual 
values far surpasses that of any previous thinkers, should, 
instead of being sympathetic with and approaching towards 
Christianity, have receded from it and taken upon itself, 
under Iamblichus and Porphyry, the unworthy and futile task 
of providing a scientific justification of polytheism and an 
apologetic of the pagan gods. 


18Vacherot, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 244-255). 





Emily Dickinson in Her 
Letters 


PAULA KURTH 


instance of a writer whose poems are more intimate than 

her letters. While this is readily granted, still it is pre- 
sumed that no admirer of the poetry of this “New England 
Metaphysical” would care to miss the fine supplement that 
the letters provide. They help to make a real person out of 
Emily: from her poems one might, perhaps, have thought her 
all spirit. The letters do not take away her elusiveness and 
whimsicality, but they show new qualities. We learn, for 
instance, that Emily made ice cream and delicious caramels, 
and bread that delighted her stern Puritan father, that she 
had a little conservatory of tropical flowers, and that there 
were kittens frolicking about the lovely old Amherst house 
that the Dickinsons called “home.” She was, indeed, no poet 
whose eye, rolling in fine frenzy, looked with sublime indif- 
ference on the little, homely affairs of everyday life. On the 
contrary she was intensely interested in her family life, and 
her letters abound in references to all its various phases. 
Although the world was her kingdom when it came to writ- 
ing the verses that were carefully stored away in the old 
mahogany bureau, in her letters we see her moving about in 
the small sphere of her daily life. 


I 


There is one thing that must immediately impress the 
reader of Emily Dickinson’s letters: it is her fine capacity for 
friendship. She delighted in the love of her friends and in 


[: has been said that Emily Dickinson is the perfect 
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return gave of her own affection unstintingly. In one letter 
she wrote: “I had rather be loved than called a king,” and in 
another, “My friends are my estate. Forgive me then the 
avarice to hoard them.” A friend’s sorrow was as her own. 
To Mr. Samuel Bowles who was ill she wrote: “You didn’t 
mean to be worse, did you? Wasn’t it a mistake? Won't 
you decide to be the strong man we first knew. "IT'would 
lighten things so much—and yet that man was not so dear— 
I guess you’d better not.” And to Mrs. Edward Tuckerman, 
on the death of Professor Tuckerman, she wrote: “Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard! What a recompense! The enthu- 
siasm of God at the reception of His sons!” 

Emily herself knew what suffering and renouncement 
meant, and this made it possible for her to enter so fully into 
the griefs of others. ‘“For the comprehension of suffering, 
one must oneself have suffered,” she wrote, and she did not 
believe that, when sorrows grow old, they cease to pain. In 
a letter to a friend who had suffered, she wrote: “I suppose 
the pain is still there, for pain that is worthy does not go so 
soon.” The same thought, that “time is the test of trouble 
but not the remedy,” is found in one of her verses. She 
rejoiced with equal sincerity over a friend’s happiness. Con- 
gratulating Mrs. J. G. Holland on the birth of a son she 
wrote: “I’m so glad it’s a little boy, since now the little sisters 
have someone to draw them on the sled—and if a grand old 
iady you should live to be, there’s something sweet, they say, 
in a son’s arm.” She wrote charming little notes some of 
which accompanied gifts of flowers or dainties she had made. 
Thus with a violet, to a friend who shared her love of nature, 
she wrote: “I regret deeply not to add a butterfly, but have 
lost my hat, which precludes my catching one.” Another 
time a gift of flowers to Mr. Bowles, for whom the entire 
Dickinson family entertained the warmest affection, bore 
with it these quaint seventeenth-century-flavored lines: 
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If recollecting were forgetting 
Then I remember not. 

And if forgetting, recollecting, 
How near I had forgot! 

And if to miss were merry, 
And if to mourn were gay 
How very blithe the fingers 
That gathered these today! 


II 


Emily lived a very retired life, and, as the years passed, she 
left her home less and less often, confining her visits to her 
brother Austin’s house “a hedge away” where lived the 
“Sister Sue” of the poems, Austin’s wife and her own very 
close friend. On someone’s asking her sister Lavinia why 
she did not try to induce Emily to go out more, she replied: 
‘Why should I? She is quite happy and contented as she is.” 
No doubt Emily did live too retired for her own good, but 
it is to this very remoteness from the world that much of the 
individuality and elusiveness of her poetry is due. Although 
she “ran away from so many,” visits from her valued friends 
were events she looked forward to with eager anticipation. 
Describing her sensations to one who did not come, though 
expected, she wrote: “The flowers waited, in the vase, and 
love got peevish watching. A railroad person rang, to bring 
an evening paper—Vinnie tipped pussy over, in haste to let 
you in, and I, for joy and dignity, held tight in my chair. 
My hope put out a petal.” The visits of her little cousins, 
Fannie and Louisa Norcross, always delighted her. To 
Louisa, she wrote: “When will you come again? For you 
remember, dear, you are one of the ones from whom I do not 
run away. I keep an ottoman in my heart exclusively for 
you.” 

Children were very dear to Emily—perhaps because she 
never lost her own fresh, childlike spirit—and her little 
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nephews, the sons of Austin and “Sister Sue,” were great 
favorites of hers. Describing a conversation between one of 
them and her sister Lavinia, she wrote to her cousins: 


Vinnie and Gilbert have pretty battles on the pussy question— 
“Weren’t you chasing pussy?” said Vinnie to Gilbert. 

“No, she was chasing herself.” 

“But wasn’t she running pretty fast?” said pussy’s Nemesis. 
“Well, some slow and some fast,” said the beguiling villain. 


Cats figure rather largely in the letters. Another time 
Emily tells her little cousins that “Vinnie has added a pilgrim 
kitten to her flock, which, besides being jet black, is, I think, 
a lineal descendant of the ‘beautiful hearse horse’ recom- 
mended to Austin.” To Mrs. Bowles she writes to tell the 
newly arrived little boy of the family that “I’ve got a pussy 
for him, with a spotted gown; and a dog with ringlets.” And 
another time: “Carlo [her dog] sends a brown kiss and pussy 
a grey and white one to each of the children.” 

Emily possessed a delicious sense of humor and a keen eye 
for discerning the‘ ridiculous. Describing a _ neighbor’s 
appearance as she went to attend an “awakening” at the vil- 
lage church, she wrote: “I know of no choicer sight than to 
see Mrs. roll out in crepe every morning, I suppose to 
intimidate Antichrist”; and two disagreeable people were 
promptly designated, into a sympathetic ear, as “a muffin and 
a bomb.” An aunt of a very determined character was called 
“the only male relative on the female side of my family.” 
And perfectly delightful is the account, written to Mrs. 
Holland, of the Dickinsons moving back into their old home 
after a temporary absence: 


I cannot tell you how we moved. I had rather not remember. I believe 
my “effects” were brought in a bandbox, and the “deathless me” on foot not 
many moments after. I took at the time a memorandum of my several 
senses, and also of my hat and coat, and my best shoes—but it was lost in the 
mélée, and I am out with lanterns looking for myself. Such wits as I 
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reserved, are so badly shattered that repair is useless—and still I can’t help 
laughing at my own catastrophe. I supposed we were going to make a 
“transit” as heavenly bodies did, but we came budget by budget, as our 
fellows do, till we fulfilled the pantomine contained in the word “moved.” 
It is a kind of gone-to-Kansas feeling, and if I sat in a long wagon, with my 
family tied behind, I should suppose without doubt I was a party of emigrants! 


Enraptured as she was with the beauties of nature, it is not 
surprising to find many references to natural loveliness in 
Emily’s letters. She was tropical in many of her tastes, and 
delighted in her garden and the bees and birds. A truly 
characteristic poem of hers exemplifies her attitude toward 
the intoxicating beauties of nature: 


Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reeling through endless summer days 
From inns of molten blue. 


When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 
When butterflies renounce their drams, 
I shall but drink the more! 


Till seraphs swing their snowy hats, 
And saints to windows run, 

To see the little tippler 

Leaning against the sun. 


Her whimsicality wove itself into her daily observations, 
for instance: “It was lonely without the birds today, for it 
rains badly and the little poets have no umbrellas.” And: 
“Vinnie says there is a tree in Mr. Sweetser’s woods that 
shivers. I am afraid it is cold. I am going to make it a 
little coat. I must make several as it is tall as the barn, and 
put them on as the circus men stand on each others shoulders.” 
It is this same quality that we find expressing itself in the 
“conceits” of the poems: Aetna “purring like a cat” and 
showing a “garnet tooth”; the lightning “skipping like mice” ; 
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the hills being “tents to nature’s show”; and the clouds com- 
pared to “listless elephants straggling down the horizons.” 
Winter, too, held an attraction for her. She called the 
filigree designs that the frost paints on windows “saints’ 
flowers,” and, in many different letters, described the beauty 
of the “punctual snow.” And even in the winter there was 
always her little conservatory: “My flowers are near and 
foreign—I have but to cross the floor to stand in the Spice 


Isles.” 
III 


Reading was a source of much delight to Emily Dickinson. 
She had her favorites among the immortals. Designating a 
few, she says: “For poets I have Keats and Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning. For prose, Mr. Ruskin, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and the Revelations.” How thoroughly she comprehended 
what she read is seen in the many literary references scattered 
throughout the letters. Thus, recollecting a spot dear to her, 
her remembrance is “as the poet’s thought of Windemere.” 
Shakespeare was especially beloved, and Dickens was another 
favorite. The drollery of the Wizard of Gad’s Hill made 
certain appeal to Emily’s sense of humor; and many of his 
expressions became bywords to the Dickinsons. ‘Thus, when 
fleeing from unwelcome visitors, “Donkeys, Davy!” would be 
flung back over Emily’s shoulder. Still other favorites were 
George Eliot and the Brontés. She greatly admired Mrs. 
Browning. A friend, about to leave for Europe was charged 
by her: “If you touch her [Mrs. Browning’s] grave, put one 
hand on the head for me.” One of her verses gives an idea 
what she thought of poetry when she says that “there are no 
coursers like a page of prancing poetry.” 

It is interesting to note how she recognized true value in 
verse. Says she in a letter to Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson: “If I read a book and it makes my whole body so 
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cold no fire can ever warm me, I know that is poetry. If I 
feel physically as if the top of my head were taken off, I know 
that is poetry. These are the only ways I know it. Is there 
any other way?” The letters to Colonel Higginson are per- 
haps the most characteristic of Emily’s genius; in them she 
spoke freely of what she did not discuss with others—in 
writing. The friendship between them began with Emily’s 
sending a note to Colonel Higginson (whose work she greatly 
admired) asking him for an opinion of a few of her verses 
which she enclosed. The note is so unusual and such an 
excellent example of her incisiveness of style that it is best 
to quote it in its entirety: 


Mr. Higginson—Are you too deeply occupied to say if my verse 1s alive? 
The mind is so near itself it cannot see distinctly, and I have none to ask. 
Should you think it breathed, and had you leisure to tell me, I should feel 


quick gratitude. 
If I make the mistake, that you dared to tell me would give me sincerer 


honor toward you. 
I enclose my name, asking you please, sir, to tell me what is true? 
That you will not betray me it is needless to ask, since honor is its 


own pawn. 


Colonel Higginson was impressed with the value of her 
work and with the evident unusualness of her character, and 
it is not strange that, after a few letters had been exchanged, 
he asked for a photograph of his correspondent. But Emily 
had no portrait. She was always averse to having one made 
—which is the reason why we have no satisfactory likeness of 
her—and she wrote back in her usual whimsical vein: “Could 
you believe me without?” But then proceeds to describe 
herself for his enlightenment: “I am small like the wren; and 
my hair is bold like the chestnut burr; and my eyes like the 
sherry in the glass that the guest leaves. Would this do just 
as well?” Ata reference to her publishing her verses, Emily 
confesses that she smiled. ‘“That,” she wrote to Colonel Hig- 
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ginson, “being foreign to my thought as firmament to fin.” 
Always retiring and shunning public notice, she felt no desire 
to broadcast her “chirrup.” And, answering Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s question about her companions, she replies that they 
are “Hills, sir, and the sundown, and a dog as large as 
myself.” ‘Then comes the rather pitiful admission: “My 
mother does not care for thought, and father, too busy with 
his briefs to notice what we do. He buys me many books, 
but begs me not to read them, because he fears they joggle 
the mind.” 

Despite the lack of intellectual sympathy between Emily 
and her parents, she loved them very much. ‘For poignancy 
one has but to read those few lines that tell of the arrival of 
the news of her father’s sudden illness which terminated in his 
almost immediate death: “We were eating our supper the 
fifteenth of June and Austin came in. He had a dispatch in 
his hand, and I saw by his face we were all lost, though I 
didn’t know how.” Of her mother’s death, after a long ill- 
ness, eight years later, Emily wrote to her cousins: 

The great mission of pain had been ratified—cultivated to tenderness by 
persistent sorrow, so that a larger mother died than had she died before. 
There was no earthly parting. She slipped from our fingers like a flake 


gathered in the wind. I cannot tell how Eternity seems. It sweeps around 
me like a sea. . . . Thank you for remembering me. Remembrance—mighty 


word. 


And, in her wisdom, learned of these two great separations, 
she wrote: “ ‘In such an hour as ye think not’ means some- 
thing when you try it.” 

After their mother’s death Emily and Lavinia lived on in 
the old home, and Austin and “Sister Sue,” with the children, 
were often with them. But even these visits brought a sad- 
ness of loss, for the next year Gilbert, their youngest, died 
after an illness of only three days. ‘These deaths and those of 
some of her most cherished friends made Emily’s life more 
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and more isolated. She wrote, as she confided to Colonel 
Higginson, “to keep the awe away.” Yet sorrows never 
broke her faith in life. In a letter, written about this time, 
she says: “You speak of ‘disillusion.’ That is one of the few 
subjects on which I am an infidel. Life is so strong a vision, 
not one of it shall fail.” 

Emily Dickinson came of Puritan stock and for many years 
attended the old First Church at Amherst. But the stern 
Calvinism and thundered theology did not satisfy the desires 
of her soul which, in many ways, was that of a medieval nun. 
She had to sit in the family pew and listen, Sunday after 
Sunday, to sermons such as one memorable one by Dr. Swift 
on the text “I heard Thy voice in the garden and was afraid.” 
Her niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, writing in “The Life 
and Letters of Emily Dickinson,” says on this subject “that 
Emily had a terror of God on the Sabbath, and loved His 
creatures and His sunshine with renewed dearness on Mon- 
day, is a pretty shrewd guess.” And yet perhaps it is not 
quite accurate, for Emily could never be brought to consider 
God as an enemy—it was only the God of the First Church 
that she dreaded. “I shall never forget the Doctor’s prayer 
my first morning with you,” she wrote after a visit to the 
Hollands, “so simple, so believing. That God must be a 
friend—that was a different God—and I almost felt warmer 
myself in the midst of a tie so sunshiny.” And it was the God 
who “must be a friend” that Emily worshipped in the dark, 
as it were, longing to know Him better and delighting with 
true Franciscan spirit in the beauties of His creation. Very 
pitiful is a sentence in a letter to Mrs. Bowles: “I often 
wonder how the love of Christ is done when that below holds 
so.” It is this same seeking after God that is found in one 


of her verses: 


At least to pray is left, is left. 
O Jesus! in the air 
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I know not where Thy chamber is 

I’m knocking everywhere. 

Thou stirrest earthquake in the South, 
And maelstrom in the sea; 

Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 

Hast Thou no arm for me? 


That immortality and “the quiet nonchalance of death” 
had an unending fascination for Emily Dickinson is evident 
to even the most casual reader of her poetry and letters. Dr. 
Blanche Mary Kelly, writing in America, says: “As truly as 
any medieval lyrist she could say Timor mortis conturbat 
me.’ The grisly trappings of the grave she faced with 
characteristic courage, and looked beyond to a future life. 
“T believe we shall in some manner be cherished by our 
Maker—that the One who gave us this remarkable earth has 
the power still further to surprise that which He has caused,” 
she wrote to her little cousins. 

Four years later, the day before her own death, Emily 
wrote, in a trembling hand, the shortest of notes to the same 
loved correspondents. It simply said: “Little cousins— 
Called back.” In her tenderness and gallantry she had not 
liked to die without a word of it to them. This was in the 
Spring of 1886 and she was in her fifty-seventh year of age. 

On more than one occasion Emily Dickinson had written: 
“A letter always feels to me like Immortality, because it is 
the mind alone without corporeal friend.” Her many ad- 
mirers who never caught a glimpse of her in the flesh may 
take solace, then, in her letters—“the mind alone.” 





Have Men Animal 
Ancestors? 


ANTOINE GRANGE, S.]. 


N: one will think of denying that science often over- 


steps its bounds and in some of its conclusions 

trespasses on the domain of philosophy. It is a fact. 
Yet, the savants who are guilty of such a transgression really 
merit consideration and excuse by the philosopher, exception 
made, of course, of those whose intentions are manifestly 
suspect. The ardor that they exhibit in their search for truth 
is a real and solid reason for such excuse. The answer which 
pure science gives to their inquiries seems to them so in- 
sufficient that, almost despite themselves they are carried 
towards that which lies beyond and above science, to solutions 
which philosophy alone can give. 

I should hardly, however, be able to defend that other 
inclination of certain scientists, to proclaim their favored 
scientific opinions, probable as they may be in themselves, as 
the last word of truth. Observation and experience may fur- 
nish certain results, may suggest an hypothesis, and may even 
justify it to some extent; yet when an author who honorably 
limits his data with “perhaps,” “in all probability,” suddenly 
forgets that he is presenting an hypothesis and begins to speak 
with certitude and authority, the requirements of sincerity are 
violated. Uncalled for generalizations are made, and very 
often the facts are forced just a little or adduced without 
legitimate limitations; fateful steps are nonchalantly taken 
into the unknown to the detriment of truth, to say nothing of 
the rules of logic. 
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To begin with, it will be well to define in exact terms two 
words which will recur more than once in these pages, namely 
Evolution and Transformism. Evolution to us is a philo- 
sophical system which seeks to explain the origin of all things 
by a constant and progressive development in the material, 
intellectual, moral and religious world. It is, therefore, a 
general philosophical code, to be applied to all problems, 
even to such as the origin of reason and of the moral con- 
science. M. Marcellin Boule, for example, writes in his 
work, Les hommes fossiles? 


Since psychology has lost its scholastic character and become scientific, that 
is to say physiological, the great barrier that it had sought to erect between 
Man and ‘“‘the beasts” has indeed been demolished. It can no longer be 
maintained that the mental faculties are essentially different in the various 
kinds of living beings. .... We can see a continuous chain of phenomena 
from the first manifestations of a vague consciousness to the most complicated 
mental operations. Although the human brain is much larger than the brain 
of the highest anthropoid ape, although the human intelligence is much 
superior to that of the ape, yet all the manifestations of the former are to be 
found, merely in less degree in the latter and these differences become 
still less when our comparison is made between the most intelligent of modern 
apes and those living Men who most approach the natural state..... 
Human reason is not then a special creation; it made no sudden appearance, 
but came gradually into being. 


In this passage M. Boule speaks not as a scientist, but as an 
evolutionist philosopher. 

Transformism on the contrary, is a scientific system which 
explains the origin of living beings and their various species 
by an evolution of constant and progressive development. 
Transformism is the theory of Evolution limited to the 
domain of biological science. 

Here then is the exact field of our paper: we intend to 
discuss the value and worth of the scientific facts on which a 





1Second edition, p. 450 (Eng. Tr., 1923, pp. 440-441). 
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Transformism, which embraces even man, essays to build its 
absolute and certain conclusions. 

We shall discuss first the proofs advanced by Transformism 
for the animal descent of man. 

To be a transformist is by no means to say that one is a 
disciple of Darwin or of Lamarck, nor does it mean that one 
is of necessity either a mechanist or a vitalist. Transformism 
rather “consists essentially in the belief in the existence of a 
physical and experimental connection, as yet undefined, 
between various types of living beings.’* Natural selection, 
adaptation to environment, and the struggle for existence are 
not proofs of Transformism but merely theories which seek 
to explain it, once it has been adopted or accepted. 

Prof. H. Hackett Newman in his book, “Evolution, Gene- 
tics and Eugenics,” and Dr. G. Schwalbe in the article Die 
Abstammung des Menschen und die Altesten Menschenfor- 
men have enumerated the proofs which are relied upon by 
transformists to establish the simian origin of man.’ ‘These 
proofs fall under the five following heads: morphology, blood 
tests, pathology, embryology, and human paleontology. Each 
of these we shall take up and analyze in turn, reserving the 
paleontological arguments for a second paper. 


II 


The similarity of anatomical structure existing between 
man and the monkey is the oldest argument for the simian 
descent of the human race. Darwin devoted the initial 
chapter of his “Descent of Man” to this argument, and 


2Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., Etudes, 1921, Vol. 167, p. 541. 

3A more complete and detailed arrangement of these arguments will be found in 
the volume entitled Creation by Evolution, edited by Frances Mason, and published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York, 1928. This book was analyzed in THOUGHT, 
in the December number, 1928, pp. 511-519. Schwalbe’s article is contained in 
Anthropologie (pp. 222-336), a composite volume published under the direction of 
G. Schwalbe and E. Fischer (Teubner, 1923). 
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Huxley devoted practically the whole of his “Man’s Place in 
Nature” to its exposition. The progress made by surgery 
since the days jof the first transformist has served to add new 
weight to this argument. The physiologists of today assert 
that the organization of the human being in all its complexity 
is reproduced analogically in every detail in the organism of 
the larger monkey. There is not a bone, not a muscle, not a 
nerve, not a vessel of any importance in the one which has not 
its corresponding part in the other. 

However, this likeness of structure, certain as it is, does not 
constitute a proof of man’s descent from the animal. In fact, 
two species of very great similarity may live side by side 
without ever having ties of relationship between them. (In 
fairness we state that the transformists do not take their argu- 
ment solely from this source.) On the contrary, they think to 
discover their proofs in the fact that man possesses organs 
which are homologous with those of the monkey, but which 
are either more perfected, or are atrophied, as the case may be, 
thus indicating relationship by their variation. In order to 
study this argument with greater facility and to estimate its 
value as a proof, let us consider in turn the rudimentary 
organs, the members and the skeleton, and finally the brain. 

Since Darwin’s time, various organs, now almost useless to 
man, but which are common to monkey and to man alike, and 
are found in successive stages of use and perfection in both, 
are generally styled rudimentary. We mention a few of the 
more important instances. 

Panniculus. Everyone has remarked the aptitude that 
various animals, the horse in particular, have of moving por- 
tions of their skin by the contraction of a subcutaneous muscle, 
which we term the muscular panniculus. An active remnant 
of this muscle is still to be found in the human body, e.g., on 
the forehead, whereby man is able to draw up his eyebrows. 
The anthropoid, too, possesses such muscles and, curiously 
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enough, only those that are noted in man. The sole differ- 
ence is that the anthropoid possesses them in an active state, 
while in the case of the majority of men they have become 
atrophied. ‘Thus the monkey can move its scalp with ease, 
while most men, despite the fact that they have the same 
muscles, are unable to use them, perhaps from want of 
exercise. 
Plica semilunaris. Of this member Darwin wrote thus:* 


The nictitating membrane, or third eyelid, with its accessory muscles and 
other structures, is especially well developed in birds, and is of much func- 
tional importance to them, as it can be drawn rapidly across the whole 
eyeball. It is found in some reptiles and amphibians, and in certain fishes, 
notably the sharks. It is fairly well developed in the two lower divisions 
of the mammalian series, namely, the monotremata and the marsupials, and 
in some few of the higher mammals, as in the walrus. But in man, the 
quadrumana, and most other mammals, it exists, as is admitted by all anato- 
mists, as a mere rudiment. 


It is interesting to note that this organ seems to be more 
marked among the Negroes and the Australians than among 
Europeans. 

Appendix. This organ, of functional use in the process of 
digestion, is discovered in a high degree of development 
among herbivorous animals. It is of much less utility to the 
larger monkeys and in their case becomes shorter. Finally, 
in man, if we view him as the most evolved of the monkey 
species, the appendix, since it is so very small, should be of 
little use; and that is, indeed the case. 

Hair. The comparison of the quadrumana and of man 
from the point of view of hirsute growth upon the skin like- 
wise reveals numerous striking similarities. 

These instances will be sufficient for our purpose; and we 
therefore pass on to show how the presence of such rudimen- 
tary organs as have just been described can constitute an 


4Darwin, Descent of Man, 2nd edition, p. 17. 
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argument in favor of man’s simian origin; the external ear of 
man, which was carefully studied by Darwin, will serve as 
our typical example. 

The External Ear. The muscles which serve to move the 
entire external ear and the special muscles which govern this 
movement, all belong to the panniculus system, and in the 
case of man exist only in the rudimentary state. They vary 
more or less both in their development and in their functions; 
for instance, there are few men who can move their ears to 
any noticeable degree. Moreover, it has been observed that 
the larger monkeys have ears quite similar to those of man, 
and that these muscles, too, as far as their power of function- 
ing goes, are in the same rudimentary state as those of man. 

The loss, both on the part of man and the anthropoid, of 
this power of moving the ears has not been accounted for. 
Still the fact remains. Moreover, one of its consequences is 
the extreme facility with which man and the apes move their 
heads in the horizontal plane instead of directing the ear to 
the side whence the sound comes. 

Another likeness which the external ear offers is, in the 
words of Darwin, “the peculiarity [which] consists in a little 
blunt point, projecting from the inwardly folded margin or 
helix.” This projection, when present in man, is already 
highly developed when the child is born; it varies in size and 
frequently in position, and it is often found on one ear and not 
on the other. This formation exists, also, in the larger mon- 
keys, particularly in the orangs, which have ears very like our 
own. Darwin offers quite a skilful explanation for this pro- 
jecting point. It is, according to his mind, the last vestige of 
the tip of the once pointed ear which has folded inwards as 
evolution progressed. This affirmation would appear to be 
confirmed by the well-known discovery of Nitsche, to the 


5Op. cit., p. 15-16. 
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effect that a transformation of the ear of the orang occurs 
from the moment of birth, when the ear is developed and 
pointed, to the adult age, when the ear folds inwards with 
the projection to the interior. And thus Darwin, whom the 
thoroughgoing transformists of our own day cite almost with- 
cut commentary, concludes: “On the whole, it still seems to 
me probable that the points in question are in some cases, both 
in man and apes, vestiges of a former condition.’” 

Thus it is seen that for certain minds there is a real argu- 
ment in the resemblance of these rudimentary organs. I 
shall, however, reserve the discussion of the matter to a later 
section of the paper. Since man possesses everything that 
animals possess and that in a degree just above the monkey, it 
seems to some quite legitimate to conclude that there should 
be a distant ancestor who would possess all these organs in 
their perfect state. 

The simian descent of man is also proved, contend the 
evolutionists, from a comparison of the various members, and 
of the skeleton; and in particular from the comparison of the 
lower jaw. Let me begin with 

The Hands. From the point of view of bone structure, 
there is hardly any difference at all between the human hand 
and that of the monkey; but the use that man makes of his 
hand is very different. This point opens the way for a trans- 
formist argument: man is evidently a monkey who has learned 
to make better use of his hands and particularly of his thumb. 
The proof, according to them, is simple, and furnished by 
observation. The hand of the monkey is employed to catch 
hold of branches in order to facilitate his climbing in trees; 
it is above all else a “hook-hand,” which catches its hold 
between the fingers and the palm in conforming itself to the 
shape of the branch. Handling other objects is a secondary 
function; and that is why the thumb used laterally with the 


6Op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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index finger is nowise in opposition with the other fingers and 
remains, in the case of the monkey, small and weak. The 
human infant, however, from the earliest stages of his exist- 
ence acquires the habit of using his hand after the fashion of 
man. If left to himself, the infant uses his hands for a long 
period simply as does the monkey. Up to the eighteenth 
month he grasps objects between his palm and the fingers and 
makes but slight use of the thumb. If by some misfortune the 
infant remains backward or is mentally deficient, he continues 
throughout life to employ his hands in the simian manner. 

The Feet. Remarks of a like nature can here be made. 
Certain resemblances are seen in the fact that the infant in 
walking, and especially when seated, holds its feet inwards; 
or in the fact that among certain races of men the angle 
between the great toe and the other toes is very considerable; 
or again in the fact that the human foot has not completely 
Jost its power of grasping objects. 

Perforation of the Humerus. It is a datum of observation 
that in man and in the monkey, even of the lower species, there 
exist two similar peculiarities under this head. In the lower 
extremity of the humerus, there is an opening, the supra- 
condyloid foramen, over which the great nerve of the forearm 
passes, and often, too, the great artery. There is also another 
perforation of the humerus, the inter-condyloid foramen, a 
normal feature in the apes and found occasionally in man. 
Darwin ascertained that this feature is more frequent in the 
ancient than in the modern races of men. 

The Jaw. The lower mandible is without doubt the most 
interesting part of the skeleton and from the anatomical point 
of view constitutes the best argument of the transformists. It 
is certain that the jaw has diminished in both size and power 
since the apparition of man on earth, and, as it seems, in pro- 
portion as the skull developed. This had been observed in 
the skeletons of ancient men and continues to be observed in 
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modern man, even in our very selves, for the transformation 
is still going on. 

The oldest human jaw thus far discovered is the so-called 
Mauer Jaw, found October 21, 1907, by Dr. Otto Schoeten- 
sack, of the University of Heidelberg. The sand pit at 
Mauer dates from the early Pleistocene period, which corre- 
sponds in archeology to the Chellean period, and “there is 
every reason to believe that the ancient owner of the human 
jaw extracted from the gravels was a representative of the 
oldest workers of the Palaeolithic stones.” 

M. Boule writes further on the subject :* 


The Mauer jaw is almost complete and is well preserved. At the very 
first glance it impresses one by its great size, its massive and extraordinarily 
powerful appearance, by the great breadth of its ascending rami, and by the 
complete absence of chin. These are simian features, or, shall we say, 
“stamps of the beast.”” On the other hand, the dentition is altogether human; 
the canines are small, and the molars possess dimensions and characters fre- 
quently found in modern Man. . . . There is really no trace here of a chin 
Now the chin is essentially a characteristic of the human face. 


He then shows that the comparison of the jaw of a chim- 
panzee with that of a Frenchman of today reveals that the 
Chellean jaw is more like that of a chimpanzee than that of 
a modern man. 

Finally—and this is a point that causes a bit of reflection— 
the morphology of the forward section of the Mauer jaw 
allows but scant space for the tongue; it is wider than that 
found in the “anthropomorphes” and narrower than in 
modern man, or even the other fossil men of whom we have 
knowledge. Articulate speech should then have been more 
difficult and singularly reduced. It is probable, according to 
the expression of Gaudry, in speaking of the Dryopithecus, 
that here we behold from the anatomical point of view the 


TBoule, op. cit., p. 151 (Eng. tr., p. 150). 
8Ibid., p. 154 (Eng. tr., pp. 150-153). 
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realization of a sort of “intermediary form between man who 
speaks and the beast who cries.” 

The lower mandibles of the less ancient Neanderthal race 
retain certain simian traits. Some there are which have no 
chin, the La Naulette Jaw, for example; others which have 
only a very slight and extremely rudimentary one. The 
transformation, however, is quite perceptibie: while the 
Homo Heidelbergensis of the early Pleistocene period was 
possessed of a jaw as singularly deficient of chin as the jaw of 
the monkey, the study of the various fossil jaws of the middle 
Pleistocene, found in the countries of western Europe, shows 
the gradual formation of a chin—the attribute of Homo 
Sapiens. The vertical branches of the Neanderthal man- 
dibles are very wide, less, however, than in the Mauer man 
and wider than in modern man; finally the dentition of the 
Homo Neanderthalensis is, like that of his predecessor, dis- 
tinctly human. 

If from the men of the middle Pleistocene period we pass 
in our examination to the men of the later Pleistocene or to 
the men of the age of the Reindeer, we find ourselves in the 
presence of the Cro-Magnon and the Chancelede men, who 
present no simian characteristics whatsoever in their jaws. 
These men viewed anatomically manifest a new type of man, 
one superior to the ancient types, one which falls under the 
class of the modern Homo Sapiens. 

Here, again, the similarity of members, the progressive 
transformations of the lower mandible, beginning with a 
being which presents traits that are clearly simian and ending 
with the finished man, seem to authorize the hypothesis of an 
animal which, by continually becoming more and more per- 
fect, would finally have become man. The partisans of 
Transformism accept this hyphothesis as an established truth. 
We shall see in a few moments what conclusions we have a 
tight to draw in this matter from the facts. 
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The study of fossil skulls is one of the most fruitful vantage 
grounds from which to demonstrate the progressive evolution 
of the human brain. From the anthropoid to modern man, 
we observe that the facial region—that is the section of the 
skull comprising the upper jaw, the nose and the orbits— 
diminishes in proportion as the brain space augments. This 
was to be expected after what has been said above concerning 
the shortening of the lower jaw. 

The progressive development of the skull and the subse- 
quent diminution of the face can be rendered very striking by 
superposing, as M. Boule has done, the graphic profiles of the 
skull of a chimpanzee, of the Chapelle-aux-Saints skull 
(Middle Pleistocene—Neanderthal), and of a skull of mod- 
ern French type:° 


While it [the skull from La Chappelle-aux-Saints] is more akin to that 
of its congener, Modern Man, in regard to the face, in regard to the brain- 
box it is almost intermediate between Man and the chimpanzee. . . . In the 
relative development of its facial and central regions the skull from La 
Chapelle-aux-Saints differs widely from the skulls of living men even of the 
lower races, yet to a certain degree it reduces the morphological gulf separat- 
ing the latter from the anthropoid apes. The broad lines of the architecture 
of the skull are no less different. 


The development of the brain, then, has gone on increasing; 
this the fossil skulls of the more recent ages reveal. In fact, 
the farther on one goes, the larger becomes the volume of the 
brain cavity and, more than that, the part of the skull which 
rises is that which covers the temporal lobes, the seat of the 
intelligence. On the other hand, we find that the occipital 
section, which covers the olfactory lobes and is highly devel- 
oped in the animal, grows smaller. While it is elongated in 
the ape and the La Chapelle man, it becomes flat and almost 
rectilinear in the majority of modern men. 

Therefore, concludes the transformist—and we have to con- 


%Op. cit., pp. 180-181 (Eng. tr., 195, 196). 
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cede that his position appears to be quite solidly grounded— 
nothing prevents us from admitting that the human skull is 
the result of the evolution of the skull of an ape-like ancestor. 


III 


I do not claim to have given all the anatomical proofs in 
detail; but the sketch presented is surely objective, since it 
summarizes all the ascertained facts that are most favorable 
to the theory of Transformism. 

In the minds of those who see a conclusive value in it, the 
proof of the animal descent of man by comparative anatomy 
is established as follows. 

First, “homologies,” or anatomical resemblances, are re- 
marked in certain parts of the organisms of monkeys and men. 

Secondly, these resemblances seem, in the course of time, 
to have evolved in constant progression. Thus the chin, at 
first non-existent, makes its appearance, the lower jaw and 
the face recede, while on the other hand, the cranium 
develops. 

Finally, these resemblances do not disappear entirely, since 
traces of them remain in the child’s first attempts at using his 
limbs, as well as in the survival of certain rudimentary and 
useless organs—vestiges, so the transformist tells us, of an 
earlier form. 

These, facts require an explanation. The most obvious, 
namely that of progressive evolution from some prior animal 
to the ape, and then to man, is adopted by the transformists. 
They say, then, as does Dr. G. Schwalbe: “No doubt can 
nowadays be entertained as to the descent of the human body 
from an animal.”” 

We cannot accept this conclusion as it stands, for the simple 
teason that it is dictated by the spirit of an already adopted 


10Schwalbe, Anthropologie, p. 227. 
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system, that it resembles very much a vicious circle, and that 
it goes very considerably beyond the proving value of the 
facts. These latter are not denied; they are data of experi- 
ence. But they may be otherwise explained, and, further- 
more, in a way that is quite as reasonable. Finally Professor 
L. Vialleton in his book, Membres et ceintures des vertébrés 
tétrapodes (1924), has shown by anatomy itself that certain 
gradual transformations, which are absolutely necessary in 
order that the ape should come to be a man, are impossible 
and could not have taken place. 

Let us first clear up the question of the rudimentary organs. 
The fact that these rudiments have survived in the higher 
animals and man, and are at the same time active among 
inferior beings, should not be taken as a proof of man’s animal 
descent. 

As a matter of fact, developments along physiological lines 
allow us to assign functions to some of these so-called rudi- 
mentary organs. Others play a part in embryonic life. 
Some are common to both sexes, though characteristic of but 
one, as if the organism in the course of its development was 
capable of adapting itself to either sex; certain characteristics 
of both sexes appear in the embryo, and in one sex will func- 
tion later on, while in the other they become atrophied. 
Others, however, are properly rudimentary and simply use- 
jess. However, to explain these, it is not necessary to invoke 
progressive evolution from an inferior animal. Matching 
hypothesis for hypothesis, these rudiments may be considered 
as instances of a unity of plan under which man and all other 
animal types of life are comprised. 

But how can we explain, otherwise than by animal descent, 
the facts of experience presented by transformists, such as the 
appearance of the chin, the receding of the lower jaw, and the 
development of the cranium? It would seem that here there 
had been some kind of evolution. Progress having occurred 
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at a certain period, it might legitimately be thought that this 
stage, initial in our field of knowledge, was already an advance 
over previous stages unkown to us. Still, an explanation just 
as plausible as that of animal descent might be given. 

In the first place, certain transformists make a mistake in 
attributing the formation of the chin to an evolution of the 
species. Fossil evidence does not permit this conclusion. 
We have seen, in fact, that from the men of the lowermost 
Pleistocene period (of which period but one intact jaw is 
extant, that of the Heidelberg Man), to those of the Neander- 
thal period, who possessed chins, we know of only one fossil 
mandible, that of Piltdown. Consequently we cannot follow 
this supposed evolution of several hundreds of centuries with 
documentary evidence. Moreover, nothing proves that the 
chin, which is a universal characteristic of man today, is an 
essentially human characteristic, or that there may not exist 
chinless men. Some scientists, such as Hamy, for example, 
consider that skulls with receding foreheads, heavy super- 
ciliary ridges, and large chinless jaws, have belonged to a 
true race of men. 

As for the receding jaw and the development of the 
cranium, the very fact of the actual evolution and survival of 
the first of these transformations, whilst the other has long 
since ceased, is proof that an evolution of this kind can take 
place simply within the species. That the lower jaw of man 
has undergone a constant recession as we go back in time, is 
incontestable, but this does not prove that it has not always 
been a human jaw. The evolution here spoken of could quite 
as well have taken place exclusively within the human species. 

This, as may be seen, is not a return to the now no longer 
tenable idea of the absolute fixity of all species; it is simply 
stating that the evolution of the animal species to the human 
species, though in theory possible, has not been proven. 

We have seen that in asserting the animal descent of man, 
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much stress is laid on similarities of anatomical structure. 

Too much is made of this phenomenon. Pére de Sinéty 
11 

says: 


It must first be shown that every such resemblance demonstrates kinship 
of the forms in which they are found. There is an evident homology between 
the upper and lower (or fore and rear) limbs of vertebrate quadrupeds. The 
humerus corresponds in man to the femur, the radius and ulna to the tibia 
and fibula, the wrist to the ankle, and the hand to the foot. Yet these 
similar parts did not descend one from the other. 


Here let us cite another example, borrowed from Professor 
Vialleton :” 


From the fact that traits proper to certain types are sometimes found in 
types which do not ordinarily possess them, the conclusion has been drawn 
that these latter have a more or less direct affinity with the former. Thus, 
from the presence in man of a third trochanter of the femur, which is found 
in some mammifers and in certain fossil Prosimians, it is concluded that this 
trait has come to man from the latter. The conclusion is absolutely unjusti- 
ned. ‘This bone retains in man all its proper traits (length, proportions, 
shape), which have nothing in common with the femur of the Prosimian. 
Besides, the origin of the third trochanter is quite easily explained without 
need of recourse to such distant heredity. 


These two examples show that we dare not take too much 
stock in resemblances. Homology as such does not establish 
a genetic relation. 

If man had an animal origin, if he came from the monkeys, 
the latter must have undergone transformations which have 
brought him little by little to the state of a perfect man. But 
Vialleton shows by comparative anatomy the impossibility of 
certain necessary gradual transitions between the anthropoid 
apes and man. His argument is based upon the fact that man 
is a vertical mammifer. This peculiarly human attitude 
needs an explanation; it must be shown how special bipeds, 
such as the Primates could have become vertical bipeds as are 


1lde Sinéty, Archives de Philosophie, Vol. Ill, p. 437. 
120p. cit., p. 584. 
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the men of today. M. Vialleton proves by the examination 
of the pelvic basins of the two species that gradual progres- 
sive changes are incapable of explaining the upright position.” 

If we examine the skeleton of an orang-outang we notice that in conse- 
quence of the shape of the lower profile of the pelvis, the femur is always 
distinctly curved towards the spinal column, for if the femur were to prolong 
the direction of the latter, as would be the case in the vertical position, the 
animal’s posterior muscles would have no place of insertion on the pelvis. 
. . . . The characteristics of the human pelvis appear in the human embryo, 
and are not preceded by others resembling those of monkeys. 

M. Vialleton stresses the fact that the pelvi-crural muscles 
attached to the human leg are secured very near the tibial 
plateau or the extremity of the fibula, whilst in the anthro- 
poids they descend along the bone. 

This low insertion of the ischio-tibials is an obstacle to the straightening of 
the leg, and as long as it exists it renders impossible the acquisition of a 


vertical limb such as that of man." 

Then, since the relations existing between the shape of the skeleton and the 
arrangement of the muscular insertions are established at a very early stage 
of embryonic life, they cannot therefore have been modified by changes 


taking place in the adult.” 


The author develops similar considerations respecting the 
human foot. If the reader is sufficiently interested he may 
refer to the work itself for fuller treatment. We have cited 
it sufficiently in treating of this first argument of Transform- 
ism. Let us sum up by saying that though we do not deny 
that this argument has interest and value, yet it cannot be 
accepted as unconditionally conclusive. 


IV 


Stronger and more interesting are the proofs drawn by 
transformists from serology, or “blood tests.” This argument 


130Op. cit., p. 425. 
M4Op. cit., p. 425. 
15Op. cit., p. 427. 
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may be explained as: “Evidence drawn from the reactions, 
more or less rapid, consequent on the mingling of blood of 
different animals, but especially on the mingling of human 
blood with that of other animals.” 

Many processes have been devised for studying these reac- 
tions. The method which is best from a scientific point of 
view, and which furnishes the most accurate results, is the 
“method of precipitation,” attributed to Dr. George H. F. 
Nuttall of Cambridge University.” 

It is as follows. A serum of human blood is prepared by 
simple coagulation. This serum is then injected in small 
quantities and at intervals of one or two days, into the veins 
of a rabbit. After the last injection the animal is allowed to 
live for several days, and is then killed and a new serum pre- 
pared from its blood, called “anti-human” serum. It is by 
means of this rabbit’s blood that human blood can be iden- 
tified, not only when fresh, but even after considerable 
intervals. 

The experiment proceeds thus. Human blood is mixed 
with a very weak solution of common salt; the solution is 
filtered until it is quite clear. Now, if a few drops of “anti- 
human” serum fall into this solution, a white precipitate will 
appear and sink to the bottom. If, on the contrary, a solution 
of the blood of a domestic animal, such as a pig, horse, or 
bird, is similarly treated, no such reaction or precipitation 
will result. This kind of proof has already been employed 
in Austrian and German courts of justice for the detection 
of crime. 

Deeper researches have shown that these reactions can be 
employed to determine the degrees of relationship between 
different animal species. In fact, although strong and rapid 
reactions are usually obtained only with the blood of animals 
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of the same species, the blood of related species gives a weaker 
and slower reaction. Whence it is inferred that if, in order 
to facilitate the reactions, concentrated blood solutions be 
taken, and if the reactions be given a more considerable time 
to make their appearance, relationships can be discovered 
between animal species which are quite remotely connected. 

After several thousands of experiments along this line, 
Nuttall and his collaborator, Graham-Smith, arrived at 
numerous conclusions which, in almost all instances, are cor- 
roborated by anatomy and paleontology. According to Pro- 
fessor Newman: “In the absence of paleontological evidence 
the question of the inter-relationship amongst animals is based 
upon similarities of structure in existing forms. In judging 
of these similarities, the subjective element may largely 
enter.” Not so however with blood tests; and he gives a 
typical instance :” 


The very interesting observations upon the eye made by Johnson demon- 
strate the close relationships between the Old World simian forms and man, 
the macula lutea tending to disappear as we descend in the scale of New 
World Monkeys and being absent in the Lemurs. The results which I 
published upon my tests with precipitins directly supported this evidence, for 
the reactions obtained with the bloods of the Simiidae (i.e., Man-like Apes) 
closely resemble those obtained with human blood; the bloods of Cercopithe- 
cidae (Old World Monkeys) came next, followed by those of Cebidae and 
Hepalidae (New World Monkeys and Marmosets) which gave but slight 
reactions with anti-human serum, whilst the blood of Lemuridae gave no 
indication of blood relationship. 


We hardly need remark that we are here in the presence 
of facts of undeniable scientific value, and that the results of 
these experiments upon man and upon monkeys are to be 
taken as they stand, and considered as absolutely certain. 
This much granted, what do the facts tell us? They show 
that the chemical composition of human blood and that of the 


17Newman, op. cit., p. 131. 
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great anthropoid apes is very similar. Further, they prove 
that the lower we descend in the monkey species, the weaker 
does this resemblance become, until it disappears, when we 
come to the lemurs. 

We see that the foregoing proofs, i.e., from comparative 
anatomy and blood tests, are the two distinct arguments from 
which the transformist draws the following conclusions: 
(i) Man is an animal scarcely better developed in body than 
the anthropoid monkey; (ii) Man does not differ in kind 
from monkeys even of a lower order. 

He considers these conclusions legitimate, since for him 
the study of blood reactions and of anatomical structure lead 
to the same inference. 

We, however, cannot go so far or so fast without asking our- 
selves whether, from the experiment performed, there is not 
quite a leap in the dark to the conclusion drawn therefrom. 
First, let us note that there exist cases where, on the question 
of affinity between animals, comparative anatomy and serology 
absolutely contradict each other. 

For example, one could not maintain seriously that the 
ostrich and the parrot were more closely related one to the 
other than the hyena is to the wolf. Comparative anatomy 
proves the contrary; but the nearer relationship of the two 
birds is unmistakable if one takes as his sole basis of judgment 
the data furnished by blood tests. 

This case may appear valueless, since, for man and the 
monkey, anatomy and serology are in perfect accord, as we 
have seen. It seems, nevertheless, that in the discord just 
remarked a difficulty of a general order is involved. In fact, 
the intrinsic value of both proofs, anatomical and serological, 
here falls to the ground. If similarity of blood is a sure 
criterion for discovering relationships among animals, it 
should hold good in all cases, and should never contradict the 
evidence of anatomical structure. That these two proofs 
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should contradict each other in even one case is sufficient 
reason why we need not, nay, should not regard as conclusive 
either the serological argument or the other. 

We may, therefore, unhesitatingly deny that serological tests 
prove man and ape to be genetically allied and related. This 
conclusion would be the easiest and most obvious, and if you 
will, the most probable explanation of the experimental facts. 
But it is not because the blood of an animal species resembles 
even closely that of another species that we may affirm with 
absolute scientific certainty that these two species are funda- 
mentally one, and that, owing to necessary and constant 
progress, the one has proceeded from the other. 

Transformists also deduce man’s simian origin from the dis- 
eases which are common to monkeys and men. Monkeys are 
subject to a great number of our non-contagious diseases; our 
remedies have the same effect upon them as upon ourselves. 
Man, moreover, can catch contagious diseases from animals, 
e.g., rabies, smallpox. But the affinity of the monkey to man 
is proven, they say, by the intercommunication of certain dis- 
eases by which other animals are rarely or never attacked. If 
a man sick with cholera were to live in company with a dog 
and a monkey, it is possible that the dog might catch the 
disease, but the monkey, at all events, would certainly not 
escape it. Syphilitic infection is transmissible to monkeys, but 
dogs are immune. 

Let us take note of what Darwin says in commenting on 
these experiments: “This fact proves the close similarity of 
tissues and blood, both in structure and composition, far more 
plainly than does their comparison under the best microscope, 
or by aid of the best chemical analysis.”"* This conclusion may 
likewise be our own, since it has nothing to say about the 
animal origin of man. Monkeys and men are, indeed, very 
closely related in species. This is the third time we have had 


18Darwin, Descent of Man, p. 7, 2d edition, 1887. 
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occasion to remark the resemblance. To a transformist, who 
would see therein a conclusive proof for his theory, we can 
only say that these converging lines of thought, interesting and 
probable though they may be, are not such as to demand abso- 
lute assent, or to induce scientific certitude into the hypothesis 
of Transformism. 


V 


Embryology is certainly the science most often invoked in 
favor of Transformism as applied to the human body. In fact, 
it is owing to this science that the animal origin of the human 
species has been thought irrefutably proven; and we confess 
that the arguments as they are presented by certain German 
scholars, and by Haeckel in particular, might easily lead to 
error on this point. The proof drawn from embryology is 
based on the “theory of recapitulation,’ the “fundamental 
biogenetic law,” which Haeckel attributes to himself, though 
it had been formulated before him, first by Serres, and then by 
Fritz Miller. 

This theory can be summed up in the celebrated formula: 
“An embryo in the course of its development recapitulates its 
ancestral forms”; or thus: “Ontogeny is a recapitulation of 
phylogeny.” That is to say, the course of development of an 
individual animal is a repetition of the evolution through 
which the species to which it belongs has passed in the course 
of its progress from ancestor to ancestor. 

M. Vialleton says in one of his earlier books :” 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century, numerous efforts were made 
to show that there is a remarkable parallelism between the successive stages 


which mark the progress of the embryos of superior animals, man included, 
and those of inferior animals arrived at full development. 


In a more recent and finished work, he says :” 


19Un probléme de l’evolution, 1908, p. 13. 
20Membres et ceintures des vertébrés tétrapodes, 1924, p. 536. 
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It cannot be denied that if the embryos, in their development, manifest a 
gradual complication the principal stages of which correspond to the perma- 
nent state of inferior forms, or even if they possess useless or transitory organs 
which contribute in no way to the perfection of the resultant organism, but 
on the contrary resemble structures observed in other types, the conclusion 
which must be drawn is decidedly in favor of evolution. 


We are now in a position to sum up this embryological 
argument: Does a superior animal reveal all along the line of 
its development, a reproduction of the life stages of inferior 
animals? Is such parallelism between the embryonic stage of 
the superior animals and certain inferior forms really 
observed? Does the formula, “Recapitulation of its ancestral 
forms is characteristic of the development of the embryo,” 
correspond to a reality? Many men of science have already 
answered No. M. Vialleton’s critique offers a simple refuta- 
tion of the argument. 

He attributes practically all the erroneous conclusions for- 
mulated in the would-be law of recapitulation to two principal 
causes: (i) The gradual development of the parts of the indi- 
vidual studied separately has been confused with the develop- 
ment of the whole. (ii) The true meaning of some of the 
features of the embryo has been misinterpreted. These are 
not organs that have never functioned in the form they have in 
the embryo; they are mere innovations of structures necessary 
to the progress of growth. 

We must recognize once for all that the different organs are 
not preformed in the ovum so that they have only to grow; on 
the contrary they develop from very simple structureless parts 
and gradually become more and more complex; which devel- 
opment is called epigenests. Every single constituent part of 
the embryo, taken separately, develops in a regular succession 
of growth phenomena closely united in a chain sequence; not 
one can be taken out or displaced in the series to which it 
belongs. This mechanism observed in the development of the 
parts of an embryo is general, and it is found to recur almost 
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identically for all organs of the same nature, in one and the 
same great natural group, or phylum. 

The process of the development of the whole of the embryo 
is quite different. As the parts become more and more 
marked they give the embryo, at a very early date, a decided 
character, a special form by which it is easily distinguishable 
from all others. 

These considerations on the development of parts of embryos 
explain how the theory of recapitulation came to be formed, 
and to be believed in as a dogma. As a matter of fact, since 
individuals, belonging to groups more or less related, develop 
by epigenesis according to analogous laws, they might neces- 
sarily be expected to present some kind of similarity at the 
different stages of their growth evolution, and seem to pass 
through all kinds of inferior forms, even those resembling any 
supposed ancestral form you wish to assign. 

This pseudo-similarity in recapitulation is the result of 
observations made on organs studied separately and apart 
from the embryo as a whole. To avoid error the entire 
development of the whole of the individual must be followed. 
Had this been done it would have been noticed that at an early 
date the embryo gives evidence of its specific nature by the way 
in which it assimilates, distributes and develops in itself 
materials which many different species possess in common. 
The fact that in the first stages of its development the human 
embryo uses organs similar to those possessed by dogs and 
reptiles does not at all prove any ancestral relation between 
them, since each group of embryos uses and distributes these 
very organs in different ways. M. Vialleton concludes that 
they are “simply cellular arrangements absolutely necessary to 
to progress of the animal in the series of forms through which 
it must pass to maturity.’ 

The second source of error in embryology may be traced to 


210p. cit., p. 539-541. 
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a misinterpretation of the real meaning of the word “parts of 
the embryo.” These are not organs that have never functioned 
in the form they now have; they are rather nascent develop- 
ments, cell-groupings with a definite and immediate purpose, 
and necessary for the emergence of the finished mature type. 
An embryonic organ” is consequently only a temporary partial 
mechanism in a larger and more complex mechanism to which 
its activities and structure are subordinate. Biologic entities 
of analogous type would naturally have sub-mechanisms of 
similar type among themselves. Isolated organisms analogous 
to these sub-mechanisms may possibly exist in nature; but 
where is there here any argument for descent or recapitu- 
lation? Similarity can hardly be denied, but to draw there- 
from a theory of recapitulation is impossible. 


VI 


The arguments from anatomy, serology, pathology and 
embryology, which we have just seen, group themselves 
together to form the morphological argument in favor of 
Transformism. Before passing on to the strongest of trans- 
formist arguments, that, namely, taken from paleontology 
(which will be treated in a later paper), let us form a con- 
clusion as to the scientific value of Transformism based on 
morphology. 

For some naturalists, Transformism is a true scientific doc- 
trine, proved and established. As a matter of fact, it is as yet 
only an unestablished hypothesis. It would not do, however, 
to reject summarily its conclusions, drawn as they are from 
scientific examinations of facts. They must be submitted to 
critical surveys such as we have given, in the light of which 


22T wo complete pages of the author’s manuscript had to be greatly condensed and 
summarized at this point, because they were entirely too technical for a magazine 
of our type; the substance of these pages, with their general conclusion, has, however, 
been given with as scrupulous a fidelity as possible, in the editor’s own words in 
these four final sentences of this section.—(Ed.) 
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they lose their apparent certainty, and leave us in possession 
merely of a very plausible hypothesis, a useful and interesting 
hypothesis—but no more than that. 

The problem of Transformism, or of the origin of species 
can be formulated, in general, as follows: “Are animal species 
evolved from one another, or is each due to a separate birth?” 
For our purpose, however, which is to treat of the evolution 
of the human body alone, this general formula can be limited 
to read: “Is the human species, in so far at least as the body is 
concerned, the necessary result of an evolution from animal 
species, or is it due to a separate creation?” We have already 
seen that the first member of this alternative must, from the 
morphological side, be answered negatively. Anatomical 
similarities of all kinds, those observed in blood-test reactions, 
those resulting from germ reactions, those noticed in the 
development of the embryo as well as in the successive stages 
of progress of a species, are facts established with certainty. 
Their number has, perhaps, been exaggerated, but the facts 
remain nevertheless. Real as they are, however, it is quite 
evident that such resemblances cannot prove a line of descent. 
In a tailor shop many overcoats of the same cut in different 
sizes are on display, but who would care to claim that the 
smaller were descended from the larger? Resemblance does 
not always mean descent. 

In the general field of biology Transformism can reasonably 
base its hypothesis of descent on resemblances. All naturalists 
maintain, for example, that the lion, the cat and the panther 
belong to the same formal type, are only variations of the same 
theme, and hence have a common ancestor. The resemblances 
found in these animals form a sufficient foundation upon which 
to rest their thesis; they do not hesitate, and with reason, to 
proclaim that their conclusion is justifiable. And, as a matter 
of fact, when Transformism is pushed no further, it comes very 
close to being a common-sense doctrine. Yet, common sense 
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dictates that in the case of two persons who resemble each 
other strongly it is always safer to say that they might be father 
and son. It might be is the only reasonable, the only accept- 
able, formula that Transformism can be permitted to adopt at 
the present time. 

If our critique admits of this hypothetical formula, let us 
not forget that some hypotheses are so unstable that the least 
serious examination almost completely undermines their 
rational groundwork. ‘Transformism, founded on the mor- 
phological argument alone, would seem to be of this sort. 





The Way the Armenians 
Worship 


DONALD ATTWATER 


Keumurdjian, who was put to death in hatred of the 
Faith at Psamatia in 1707, has drawn attention to that 
body of Catholics who use the Armenian rite. Since the 
terrors through which this nation passed in 1915, when at the 
hands of the Turks nearly a million souls were massacred or 
perished, they have numbered only about 130,000, of whom 
half are in Russia. Those of the Near East are organized 
under the Patriarch-Katholikos of Cilicia (whose see is at 
Beirut), the Archbishops of Constantinople, Aleppo and 
Mardin, and the Bishops of Alexandria and Adana (the 
national conference at Rome in 1928 left nine sees in abey- 
ance) ; in Galicia and the Bukovina, they are governed by the 
Archbishop of Lwow (Leopol, Lemberg) who is immedi- 
ately subject to the Holy See; in France, by the exiled 
Bishops of Angora and Caesarea; and in Russia, the United 
States and elsewhere, they are subject to Latin Ordinaries. 
Those Armenians who are not in communion with the Holy 
See and profess, to an uncertain degree, the Monophysite 
heresy are distinguished as Gregorian Armenians (though of 
course Catholics and non-Catholics equally regard St. Gregory 
the Illuminator as their apostle), and they still form the bulk 
of the nation; exact figures are unobtainable but Catholic 
users of the rite are a very small proportion, probably not 
seven per cent, and there is a number of Armenians who 
belong to the Latin rite. We may here recall the words of 


‘ recent beatification of the priest Der Gomidas 
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Pére Damas, S.J.: “The great trouble with the Armenian dis- 
sidents is not their heresy but their schism.” 

There have been Catholic Armenians ever since the period 
from 1198 to 1375 when, under the influence of the Crusaders 
and the kingdom of Little Armenia, the whole Armenian 
Church was ostensibly in communion with the Holy See (as 
it was again for a short time after the Council of Florence), 
and the influence of those times has left some very clear traces 
in their Eucharistic liturgy." These, when they really are 
Western peculiarities and not common to all liturgies, I have 
noted below. Curiously enough, not only did these innova- 
tions remain when schism reopened, but in a few trifling 
matters Western influence continued to make itself felt; for 
example, the Western miter worn by even dissident Armenian 
bishops is not the soft, low, pointed cap of the thirteenth 
century, but a towering curved affair copied from the worst 
Roman models of the eighteenth. 


I 


In arrangement, as distinct from manner of building and 
forms of decoration, an Armenian rather resembles a Latin 
church; they are sometimes almost indistinguishable. The 
sanctuary is open and considerably raised from the nave; the 
altar may stand in the middle beneath a ciborium but is 
usually near the east wall in the midst of a sort of open screen. 
The altar table is narrow and has at the back three, four or 
even five gradins; on it is a flat crucifix, an indeterminate 
number of candlesticks, reliquaries, liturgical fans, carved or 
embossed ornaments, books of the Gospel and of the liturgy, 
and often the chalice beneath an embroidered veil and the 


1And in other matters as well, e.g., Armenian, both Catholic and dissident, alone 
of Christian Orientals have the four minor and three major Orders and alone (except 
for the Maronites and Catholic Malabarese) make the Sign of the Cross from left 


to right. 
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small hand cross with which blessings are given. Amidst 
this profusion, room is generally found for a tabernacle con- 
taining the reserved Sacrament, though this is sometimes 
behind the altar. Numerous lamps burn before this and 
other altars, of which there are generally two simpler ones, 
one on either side, not necessarily for use. 

The altar steps are lateral and at their foot is a slightly 
raised and enclosed space for the choir. The singers stand 
here in a semi-circle, dressed in a long, wide-sleeved, un- 
girdled garment with a short shoulder cape, varied in color. 
I have seen them apple green and heliotrope. 

The nave has no seats and, properly, women are separated 
from men, sometimes in galleries, but usually behind and in 
front, or to right and left. There are a few pictures, e.g., 
behind the altars, but no round statues, and, apart from the 
sanctuary, the churches are a little bare. 

The Eucharistic liturgy’ of the Armenian Church is essen- 
tially the Greek liturgy of St. Basil translated into classical 
Armenian, but modified first by Byzantine and Syrian and 
then by Latin influences till it has become sui generis.’ The 
deacon’s admonitions Orth: (dotoi) and Proschume (x00- 
oy@pev) and Amen and Alleluia alone remain untranslated; 
even the ubiquitous Kyrie eleison has become Ter ogharmia. 
The general “scheme” of the service is that the choir or 
people sing, while the celebrant prays in a low voice, ending 


2To use the word Mass for any Eastern Eucharistic service occasions as much con- 
fusion as it avoids. Missa is the proper name for the Latin forms of the One Holy 
Sacrifice; Orientals call their forms the “Holy Liturgy,” the “Offering,” or equivalent 
expressions. 

3The Armenians call it: “The liturgy of our blessed Father, the holy Gregory, the 
Illuminator, revised and augmented by the holy patriarchs and doctors, Sahag, Mesrob, 
Kud and John Mantagouni.” This of course is not so. We of the West are not 
altogether free from a tendency to make patriotic flourishes of this sort. 
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his prayers aloud, often at the invitation of the deacon—‘Sir, 
bless!” 

The celebrant vests in the sacristy assisted by the deacon 
(and sometimes other ministers) and with appropriate 
prayers, while the choir sings a hymn.“ The vestments are 
the white shapig, equivalent to the alb, embroidered cuffs 
(pazpan), stole (porourar) in one piece hanging down in 
front with a loop for the head, over it an embroidered 
cincture (kotz) ; then a tall stiff embroidered collar (vagas) 
which stands up round the neck—this is nothing but an 
adaptation of the medieval appareled amice of the West, 
and a very handsome sort of ornament—and, over all, the 
chasuble (shourtshar) which is like a full cope, without hood 
or orphreys. Finally the priest wears on his head the 
saghavard, which is simply the episcopal crown of the Byzan- 
tine rite, adopted by Armenian priests when their bishops 
took to wearing Latin miters in the time of Pope Lucius II. 
Bishops add the emiporon (omophorion), which is a big 
pallium worn over the shoulders, and the gonker (the Byzan- 
tine epigonation), a lozenge-shaped ornament hanging at the 
right side. The deacon wears a colored shapig, ungirdled, 
with wide sleeves, of silk or velvet and embroidered at wrists 
and shoulders, and a long stole (ourar) over his left shoulder 
with the back end drawn round to come under his right arm 
and across his chest. When a bishop celebrates with half a 
dozen deacons, the protodeacon wears the sacerdotal crown. 
There are no liturgical colors; the chasuble may be anything 
but black. I have seen one of golden brown silk with small 
black arabesques and another of plain saffron silk. 


‘The Armenian chant is enharmonic, with varying and irregular intervals; most 
beautiful, but barbarous to those Western ears unable to listen with patience to any- 
thing outside the diatonic and chromatic scales. The singing is unaccompanied, but 
on great occasions keshotz (metal fans and bells—the Byzantine ripidia) are shaken, 
cymbals clashed to mark the rhythm, and strange instruments blown, ad libitum. 
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II 


The Liturgy begins with preparatory prayers at the foot 
of the sanctuary where the priest washes his hands, saying 
Psalm XXV. Then, turning to the people, he says a Confiteor 
in the Latin manner: 


I confess in the presence of God and of the all-holy Mother of God, before 
all the saints, and before you, fathers and brethren, all the sins that I have 
committed; for I have sinned in thought, word and deed, in those ways in 
which men generally sin. I have sinned, I have sinned, and I pray you to 
ask God’s pardon for me. 


If there be another priest present he approaches from the 
choir and pronounces an absolution and the celebrant, raising 
his hand-cross, gives an absolution to the people. Then while 
the choir sings Psalm CXIX and a hymn to the Holy Trinity, 
the priest says with the deacon the antiphon “I will go unto 


the altar of God” and Psalm XLII (Zudica) ; the deacon, 
who carries a candle, swings the thurible and at every two 
verses they ascend one step of the sanctuary—-a most impres- 
sive entrance. At the top the priest approaches the altar, the 
preparatory prayers are finished, and a large curtain is drawn, 
hiding the whole of the sanctuary.” We have here a borrow- 
ing from the Roman Mass. 

While the choir sings a hymn according to the feast or 
season, the priest goes to the prothesis, a niche or table on the 
north side of the altar, and prepares the gifts. The bread is 
unleavened (again the only other Orientals to use azyme are 
the Maronites and Catholic Malabarese) and resembles Latin 
altar breads, but the discs are thicker and less crisp. A drop 
cf water is added to the wine.’ The priest offers up the gifts 
with a prayer of St. John Chrysostom, recites Psalm XCII 


5During Lent this curtain is drawn to cut off the sanctuary during the whole 


liturgy. 
6Alone of all Christians who have a valid Eucharist, the dissident Armenians do 


not add water to the chalice. 
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and the curtain is withdrawn. ‘Then the priest incenses the 
altar and, leaving the sanctuary, the other altars, the holy 
images and the people. The thurible is simply swung a 
little towards them by the end of its chain. 

The “Liturgy of the Catechumens” now begins. At the 
demand of the deacon, “Sir, bless!” the priest pronounces a 
benediction followed by a prayer for mercy, which he con- 
tinues in a low voice while the choir sings the Psalm and 
hymn for the day; the priest concludes his prayer with a bless- 
ing. Then, after another prayer of the same pattern, the 


deacon sings Proschume, “Let us attend,” and the Trisagion 
is sung: “Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, 
have mercy on us.” During this the priest prays in a low 
voice for acceptance of the Sacrifice and forgiveness of sins 
while the deacon, attended by other ministers, fetches the 
Gospel book, carrying it behind the altar from north to south 


to the edge of the sanctuary where it is offered to the senior 
priest in the choir, or to a notable layman, to kiss—the Byzan- 
tine “little entrance.”” The deacon then chants a litany for all 
bishops, the Ordinary, clergy and Faithful, living and dead, 
etc., the choir or people answering “Lord, have mercy on us 
(them) ,” while the celebrant prays secreto for the acceptance 
of the petitions. A lector and subdeacon in the sanctuary, or 
a layman in the choir, resting the book on a folding lectern 
facing the people, chants an Old Testament lesson and an 
Epistle for the day, with a verse or antiphon before each one. 

Then the deacon sings: Orthi, “Stand up.” 

The priest blesses the people: “Peace be with you all.” 

Choir: “And with thy spirit.” 


Deacon: “Listen with reverence. The holy Gospel accord- 
” 


oe 


——. 


'The dissident Armenians add words on certain feasts which are patient of a 
Monophysite (or, more exactly, Theopascite) interpretation and so have been sup- 
pressed by Catholics. In fact, however, the dissidents use them in an orthodox sense, 


addressing the Trisagion to the Incarnate Word. 
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Choir: “Glory be to Thee, O Lord our God.” 

Deacon: Proschume. 

Choir: “It is God who speaks.” 

The deacon chants the Gospel facing the people, holding 
the book in a veil, another minister incensing it after each 
verse. 

The deacon then turns to the altar and recites aloud (the 
priest and others secreto) a version of the creed of Nicaea- 
Constantinople, to which the Catholics add the clause “and 
from the Son,” finishing it with the Conciliar anathema and 
the celebrant adding the profession of St. Gregory the [l]lu- 
minator: “As for us, we glorify Him who was before all ages, 
worshiping the Holy Trinity and the one Godhead of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end.” 

While the priest prays in a low voice for forgiveness of sins 
and in-pouring of the Spirit, the deacon chants a prayer and 
a short litany with the people for peace, pardon, the virtue 
of the Cross and unity in the Faith. The priest prays aloud, 
gives a blessing, and the deacon commands: “Let no catechu- 
men or one of little faith or undergoing penance or anyone 
unclean approach these Divine mysteries.” 

The “Liturgy of the Faithful” then begins, the choir sing- 
ing: “The Body of the Lord and the Blood of the Saviour 
are about to be® before us. The Heavenly powers sing un- 
seen, saying with ceaseless voice, ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hosts.’” The deacon: “Sing hymns to the Lord our 
God, O ye singers, spiritual hymns of sweetest sound.” 
Accordingly the choir sings the “hagiology,” which varies 
with the day, e.g., for feasts of martyrs: “How majestic and 
awful art Thou, O holiness of the saints; the angelic hosts 
praise Thee saying, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth, peace.’ ” 


8The words “about to be” are a Catholic addition, so that the Gregorian form is 
a remarkable example of liturgico-dramatic anticipation. There are others. 
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As they begin, the curtain is drawn for a moment while the 
priest removes his crown; if a bishop, he takes off all dis- 
tinctively pontifical ornaments. He then bends low and 
prays in a low voice that he may be made worthy to sacrifice: 


. .. - Thou, O incomprehensible Word of the Father, in accord with Thy 
surpassing goodness hast made Thyself man and our sovereign priest and 
master of all, confiding to us the priesthood for this holy service and unbloody 
Sacrifice. . . . make me worthy to assist at this holy altar and to consecrate 
Thy stainless Body and Thy precious Blood. .. . 


Meanwhile the deacon has gone to the prothesis and brings 
thence the holy gifts, coming round the back of the altar 
holding the chalice and paten above his head and accom- 
panied with incense, lights and rattling keshotz—the Byzan- 
tine “great entrance.” The priest receives them at the altar, 
and incenses them. He then proceeds with the washing of 
the hands, saying vv. 6-12 of Psalm XXV;; he prays secreto for 
the accomplishment and acceptance of the Sacrifice and that 
“this cup may be a remedy of expiation for the sins of him 
who drinks it,” while the deacon exhorts the people to pray 
worthily, “not with a wavering spirit, doubting in faith, but 
with honest actions, sincere thoughts, humble hearts and 
immovable faith.” ‘The priest blesses them and the deacon 
says: “Salute each other with a holy kiss; and ye who are not 
fit to take part in this Divine mystery, go to the doors and 
pray.” 

He then kisses the altar and the celebrant’s arm and gives 
the kiss of peace to one of the lay people; the people convey 
it in turn to one another, just as the ministers the pax in the 
Latin rite. A series of verses and responses between deacon 
and choir lead up to the “Preface” of the anaphora’ which 
the priest says in a low voice: 


*The Armenian resembles the Roman and Malabarese rites in having only one 
anaphora or Canon; the Byzantine has two, the others more, of which only a few 
are used. It has no liturgy of the Presanctified. On the other hand, like all other 
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It is very meet and right to worship Thee without ceasing and lovingly to 
glorify Thee, O God, Father Almighty, who by the working of Thy 
mysterious and co-creating Word hast removed the stumbling-block of the 
malediction; which Word, having formed His people the Church, has called 
to Himself those who believe in Thee and has humbled Himself to dwell 
among us in the human nature assumed in the womb of the Blessed Virgin 
and, descending Divinely to perform a new work, has made of earth a 
Heaven. Wherefore He, before whose sight the glorious ranks of Heaven’s 
untiring watchers are bowed and dare not stand erect in the measureless light 
of Deity, having made Himself man for our salvation, has united us in 
spiritual harmony with the celestial choirs. 

(Deacon) Sir, bless! 

(Priest, aloud) To sing in one voice with the Cherubim and Seraphim 
the songs in praise of holiness, crying aloud with them in confidence. 


(The choir sings) Holy, holy, holy, etc. 


The celebrant says secreto a prayer (in which the blessings 
and types of the Old Dispensations are recalled and Our Lord 


is referred to as “the Distributor, who is constantly distributed 
among us, yet never exhausted’) leading up to the words of 


Institution: 


Then, taking bread in His holy, Divine, stainless and worshipful hands, 
He blessed it, gave thanks, broke it and gave it to His chosen and holy 
disciples, seated with Him, saying: 

(Deacon) _ Sir, bless! 

(The priest chants aloud) ‘Take, eat, This is My Body, which is given 
for you and for many for the expiation and forgiveness of sins. 

(All) Amen. 

(Priest, secretly) In like manner, having taken the cup, He blessed it, 
gave thanks, drank, and gave it to His holy and chosen disciples seated with 
Him, saying: 

(Deacon) Sir, bless! 


(The priest chants aloud) Drink ye all of this: This is My Blood of the 


Eastern liturgies, the variations in the text are confined to the Scripture Lessons and 
certain chants; there are no “Propers” and “Common Offices” as we understand 


them. 
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New Testament, which is shed for you and for many for the expiation and 
forgiveness of sins. 

(All) Amen. 

(There are properly no “elevations” here, but I believe 
they have been introduced into some Catholic churches. The 
people kneel from the Sanctus till after the Consecration.) 

He continues in a low voice: 

To do this in remembrance of Him was the command, etc. We then, 
O Lord, obeying this command, present Thee this health-giving Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Thine only-begotten Son, calling to mind His 
sufferings for us, His life-giving Crucifixion. . . . we offer unto Thee Thine 
own gifts in all and for all. 


Here he makes a “‘little elevation” with Chalice and Host 
as in the West. The efzklesis, or invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, “by those means Thou hast made” the consecrated 
bread (or wine) to become truly the Body (or Blood) of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” is said three times over each species 
separately and over both together. He then removes his 
hands from over the Gifts and says a prayer for all manner of 
folk (including “the weary”), for the Faithful departed, for 
good weather and material prosperity. 

The great intercession follows, in which the deacon invokes 
the memory of a number of saints by name (again, a Roman 
usage), mostly Armenian, including Our Lady, John the Bap- 
tist, Stephen, Thaddeus and Bartholomew, Gregory the [1lum- 
inator, Paul the Hermit, Anthony the Abbot, Macaire, Neilos 
and King Abgar, the choir or people responding, “Remember 
them, O Lord, and have mercy on us.” ‘The celebrant, 
meanwhile, prays for the peace of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church and for the Ordinary. Then the deacon at the south 
side of the altar sings the ‘““Thanksgiving” of Bishop Chosroes 


oe 


10The dissident Armenians, of course, believe that consecration is effected by the 
epiklesis, or at least that consecration is not effected till it has been said, and so say 
this prayer in the future tense instead of the past perfect. 
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the Great “which no one shall dare to change.” It praises 
God for the holy and deathless Sacrifice and asks charity, 
firmness and peace for the world, the Church, the Pope, the 
Ordinary and the celebrating priest, deliverance for captives, 
mercy for those present, repose for the dead; “We pray that 
they all may be commemorated in this holy Sacrifice.” The 
choir responds: “In all and for all.” The priest, meanwhile, 
has prayed for similar intentions, he blesses the people, and 
another short litany issung. ‘The choir sings the Our Father, 
the priest saying the Embolism in a low voice and adding the 
conclusion “For Thine is the kingdom” etc., aloud. 

The people kneel, the celebrant prays that they be pre- 
served from sin, then (deacon: Proschume/) he lifts up the 
Sacred Host to be seen, singing “Unto the holiness of the 
Holy,” followed by a triple blessing and an elevation of the 
Chalice. The priest says a prayer for worthy communion, 


dips the Sacred Body in the Precious Blood, then takes the 
Chalice and Host in his hands and; turns to the people, blessing 
them, saying: “Let us receive holy things holily; the sacred 
and precious Body and Blood of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


” 


Christ, descended from Heaven, is distributed among us. . 

A little curtain is now drawn which hides only the priest 
and the altar. While the choir sings a hymn of praise with 
Alleluia after each strophe, the celebrant breaks the Host into 
four parts of which he drops three into the Chalice saying, 
“The fulness of the Holy Spirit’; after three preparatory 
prayers he receives the other part and drinks of the Chalice, 
saying: “May Thine incorruptible Body be unto me for life, 
and Thy holy Blood for the cleansing and forgiveness of my 
sins.” 

The little curtain is now withdrawn and the priest turns 
to the people with the Blessed Sacrament in his hands. The 
deacon says: “Draw near with fear and faith and communi- 
cate worthily.” Choir: “Our Lord and our God hath ap- 
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peared to us. Blessed be He who comes in the Name of 
the Lord.” 

It is lawful for the people to receive Holy Communion in 
both kinds but, for the last hundred years or so, the custom 
has not obtained among Catholic Armenians; instead, they 
receive a small particle and with the words of administration 
just as in,the Latin rite. Then the priest blesses them, saying: 
“O Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance; watch 
over and protect them now and for ever.” 

The choir sings a hymn of thanks while the great curtain 
is drawn. The celebrant resumes his crown, purifies the 
chalice and his hands, says several prayers of thanksgiving, 
kisses the altar and, when the curtain is withdrawn, turns to 
the people with the Gospel book and asks a blessing on them 
and on the world, to which they reply three times: “Blessed 
be the name of the Lord now and for ever.” ‘The priest adds: 
“Thou art the accomplishment of the Law and the Prophets. 
Christ, our God and Redeemer, who has fulfilled all the pre- 
scriptions ordained by the Father, fills us with Thy Holy 
Spirit.” 

Then the priest turns to the people and reads the “Last 
Gospel,” John I, 1-14, plus the next four verses—the last and 
most surprising borrowing from the West. In Paschal time, 
it is John XXI, 15-20. He blesses the people saying: “Be 
blessed by the grace of the Holy Spirit; go in peace and may 
the Lord be with you all. Amen.” Then, turning to the 
altar, “Lord God, Jesus Christ, have mercy on me.” 

He then retires with his ministers, and blessed bread 
(antidoron, nechkhark) is distributed on great feasts; this is 
bread, not in wafer form, blessed by the celebrant at the 
preparation of the elements. 

So ends the liturgy of the ancient church of the much per- 
secuted Armenian people. To the learned academic liturgist 
(I use the expression in no offensive sense) it may be an 
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unsatisfactory and hybrid compilation. To the unlearned 
Catholic who approaches it “with fear and faith” it is a 
magnificent and moving rite, unfamiliar, but recognizably 
the One Holy Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Certain modifications in a Western direction have been 
introduced more recently in some dioceses (especially in 
church furniture—round statues, seats, Stations of the Cross, 
and so on), particularly a sort of “low Mass” with no choir 
and a server to supply, so far as he can, the place of the 
deacon. The above description, however, is substantially the 
liturgy as celebrated in Catholic Armenian churches—with 
one astonishing exception. In the four parishes of these folk 
in Transylvania the churches are entirely Latin in appear- 
ance, Latin vestments are worn, and the liturgy used is that 
found in the 1728 edition of the Missal of the Armenian 
province of the Order of Preachers, i.e., the Dominican use 
of the Latin Mass translated into classical Armenian! This 
famous missionary province of the Preachers, known as the 
Friars of Unity of St. Gregory the Illuminator, has been 
extinct for generations and was, moreover, never established 
in Transylvania. 


III 


Other Armenian rites can be here only referred to. The 
Divine Office has nine “Hours”: Night Office, Matins, Sun- 
rise, Offices of the third, sixth and ninth Hours, Evening, 
Peace, and Bed-time Prayers. Its daily recitation has been 
obligatory on the clergy since 1911. Sunrise and Peace Hours 
only are of obligation during Lent. On that year the 
Gregorian calendar was adopted. Catholics no longer keep 
Christmas and Epiphany together on January 6 in the primi- 
tive manner as the dissidents do. Baptism is by triple pour- 
ings combined with immersion in water which contains a few 
drops of chrism; it is followed at once by Confirmation with 
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nine anointings. Penance is administered with the same 
formulas as in the Latin rite, translated into the liturgical 
language; it is obligatory five times a year. Holy Anointing 
is administered very nearly in the Western form, the true 
Armenian rite, which required the assistance of seven priests, 
having been abandoned since the fourteenth century. All 
seven Holy Orders are conferred with ceremonies closely fol- 
lowing those of the Western Church; only the right hand is 
laid upon deacons and priests. Marriage is effected by a 
long and admirable ceremony which, when carried out in its 
entirety, begins at the bride’s home, goes on to the church, 
includes a crowning of both parties with wreaths of flowers 
and celebration of the liturgy, and ends with a blessed loving 
cup at the house of the groom. Married men may be ordained 
to the priesthood but these are decreasing in number. The 
fasts are those of Lent, Christmas (6 days), the Assumption 
(5 days) and St. Gregory (5 days). All Sundays and ten 
other feasts are holy days of obligation. 





Catholic Emancipation in 
England 


HENRY HARRINGTON, M.A. 


brated solemnly the centenary of their civil emancipation 

from the disabilities of the Penal Code, whereby the 
Anglican Established Church had tried to enforce its Eras- 
tianism. Much has naturally been written about this event, 
and it might seem as though to write more were superfluous. 
For over a year articles have been appearing on the various 
men who contributed to the movement ending in Emancipa- 
tion; the Dublin Review for April of this year is entirely 
devoted to discussions of Emancipation in itself and in its 
circumstances, which might seem to have left nothing unsaid; 
and these are by no means all that has been written on the 
topic. 

But there is real space for a survey, dispassionate we 
trust, of the principles involved and their importance to us 
today. Glib praise of religious toleration can become dan- 
gerous even when the toleration is in our own interests. It is 
particularly desirable to discuss this question, in view of the 
importance of the British Empire. When Emancipation was 
granted that Empire can hardly be said to have existed. The 
century which saw the renewal of Catholic activity in Eng- 
land saw also that rise and development of the Empire which 
has carried English influence into every part of the world. 
Even now, when some may see the signs of pending dissolu- 
tion, it would be absurd to deny the political importance of 
the British Empire. Obviously, then, the attitude of the 
chief government of that Empire towards the Church and 


T° the month of September Catholics in England cele- 
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towards religion generally is worthy of study. In the Act 
which the Catholics of England have been celebrating this 
year, we have the chief indication of the great change that has 
come over Anglican policy in the last two centuries. 


I 

The story of the movement towards toleration in England 
is known so well that it is hardly necessary to repeat it at any 
length. From the sixteenth century Catholics in the United 
Kingdom lived under a code of laws which, even when its 
more brutal decrees were inoperative, was an amazing system 
displaying a perverted ingenuity to secure the suppression of 
the Catholic religion. The Catholic was politically an out- 
law, unable to take active part in the government of his 
country, socially he was almost hopelessly hampered, his 
advancement a practical impossibility, and even his right to 
property seriously weakened. As the fierceness of religious 
controversy died away, and as Catholics numerically declined, 
the maintenance of this system became impossible. As Burke 
said: “It was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment and 
degradation of a people, and the debasement in them of 
human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of man.” He was, indeed, writing of the Irish 
code, which in view of the numbers of Catholics in Ireland, 
and the perseverance there of religious rancor, was far worse 
in practice than the English. But even in England Burke’s 
words apply. When there was no possibility of danger from 
the people thus proscribed, it is evident that a system that 
could be so described could not continue. Fortunately even 
politicians are not entirely debased. 

Thus it is not surprising to find that when the fervor of the 


ee 


1] cannot for the moment remember where this occurs in Burke. I have taken it 
for this article from Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X, p. 620. 
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early reformers had died away, and when Catholicism was 
no longer so bitterly feared and hated, the system was enforced 
spasmodically only. This happened in the course of the 
seventeenth century. Only when politics demanded some 
sacrifice, or led to extreme, unreasoning popular fear of 
Catholics,* was a violent persecution maintained. In Ireland, 
of course, the situation was complicated by racial differences. 
But in England, Catholics were gradually allowed to lead 
obscure, and uneasy lives in comparative peace. The first 
start towards a positive toleration was, however strangely 
enough, the Protestant Revolution of 1688. This was due 
partly to anti-Catholic feeling, and was accomplished by 
definitely anti-Catholic laws, especially in Ireland. But this 
anti-Catholic phase was temporary. The men who brought 
about the Revolution had, indeed, cynically made use of the 
still easily-roused fear of Catholics, but they themselves had 
not enough religious belief to feed any bigotry. The Revolu- 
tion meant fundamentally the victory of Deist and infidel 
tendencies in England; it was also the triumph of the mer- 
chants whose eyes were fixed upon this world alone. Even 
the greatest of the Tory statesmen, Bolingbroke, was a Deist 
and non-Christian. The literary champion of Toryism, him- 
self a clergyman, Swift, in his defense of Christianity did 
more harm to it than most of its opponents. When this is 
true of the Tories, the Church party, we can well understand 
how indifferent in matters religious were the great Whigs. 
The non-jurors were undoubtedly the most spiritually-minded 
section of the Anglican Church, but they had joined their 
spirituality to a political belief that was out-of-date and im- 
practicable. ‘Though their faith seem strange to us, we can 
recognize its fervor, and understand that their defeat meant 
the success of indifference even in the Church of England 
itself. Until John Wesley and his companions began their 


2The most notable instance is, of course, the Oates’ Plot. 
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mission, there could not be said to be any true spiritual fervor 
in the country; and the Wesleyan movement made little 
appeal to the ruling classes. 

Thus the government of England very soon in the eigh- 
teenth century adopted that materialistic, secularist outlook, 
which renders religious toleration inevitable, provided such 
toleration does not disturb the peace of the country. Men 
who do not believe in the supernatural, or who do not allow 
their vague belief to play any practical part in their lives are 
not inclined to persecute others, because they wish to pray 
according to certain forms, or because they believe that there 
are Three Persons in one God. Such things are to the infidel 
of no importance, and he would no more wish to inflict punish- 
ment for them than a father would wish to punish his son for 
some childish make-believe in his games. Henceforth, there- 
fore, annual Indemnity Acts were passed. ‘These benefited 
chiefly non-Catholic dissenters, but they were symptomatic, 
and did actually help Catholics in the Army and the Navy. 

This last fact is important, since it helps to make clear the 
government’s attitude. The needs of the State are regarded 
as of primary importance, and everything must be sacrificed 
tothem. Such religious beliefs as any member of the govern- 
ment might have must not stand in the way of the material 
advantage of the State. During this century, therefore, the 
Penal Laws in England gradually became, for the most part, 
inoperative. Catholics had still to be cautious. There were 
occasional outbursts of anti-Catholic frenzy, such as that 
which followed on the Jacobite raid of 1745. But generally 
judges, such as Chief Justice Mansfield, interpreted the Penal 
Code as leniently as possible. ‘Thus, in the course of this cen- 
tury, there was in England itself very little active persecution. 
There remained, indeed, the political and civil disabilities 
imposed during the Revolutionary period, but the old bloody 
code had disappeared, and the milder but still severe code 
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substituted by the Revolutionary governments was not very 
strictly enforced. In the practice and in the teaching of their 
religion, Catholics, therefore, were not seriously hampered. 
But they were still unable to take any active part in civic or 
in national life, and there were legal difficulties against their 
tenure of property. 

In Ireland, however, the Revolution had brought severity. 
Previously in that country there had not been any legal justi- 
fication of the death penalty for religion; true, it had been 
inflicted, but always under some pretext or by illegal violence. 
With the complete triumph of Protestantism at the Revolu- 
tion, and the fears of Catholicism genuinely rife owing to 
political considerations, a new Penal Code was framed. By 
it not only were Irish Catholics deprived of political rights, 
but their tenure of property was made insecure; Catholic 
education was made illegal; the practice of our religion was 
hindered by the banishment of priests; and the death penalty 
for the crime of priesthood was actually introduced, as it was 
also for the performance of marriage between a Protestant 
and a Catholic. Though, again, in practice much of this 
severity was relaxed, the difference between England and 
Ireland is worth noting as an indication of the government’s 
point of view; there was no real love of toleration, save where 
religion did not seem politically dangerous. The adherents 
of Caesar were prepared to deal mildly with the followers of 
Christ, so long as that service was not dangerous to the claims 
of Caesar. 

However, in England and, even to some extent in Ireland, 
as we have seen, the spirit of infidelity, and the loss of all true 
understanding of Revelation was leading in practice to a 
weakening of the Code. Mere belief could nct be dangerous, 
and it did not seem likely that Catholicism could be a poiitical 
force. Gradually, therefore, Catholics began to be more 
active; schools were opened, and the Catholic religion was 
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discreetly practised. The growing toleration was strength- 
ened by the results of the Seven Years’ War. At the end of 
this war England came into possession of Canada with its 
Catholic population. The common sense of Sir Guy Carle- 
ton at length led the Home Government to tolerate and even 
to encourage the Canadian Catholics. ‘Though this was one 
cause of the hostility to England in the Puritan States of New 
England, it taught the government the lesson of full toleration 
in practice, and encouraged the English Catholics. Even as 
early as 1719, they had formed a committee to discuss meas- 
ures of relief with the members of the government. This 
committee had effected nothing. Its failure was due to the 
fact that Jacobitism was as yet not dead politically; the 
government was still afraid of the Stuarts, and wished to use 
the English Catholics in order to deprive the exiled kings 
of such Papal support as they enjoyed. ll this is again 
symptomatic, as is the recrudescence of persecution consequent 
upon the Jacobite raid in 1745.* Political considerations 
were the most potent with the government; the complete 
restoration of the pagan idea of the State was fast 
approaching. 

But, though this first committee had failed, the Quebec Act 
seems to have encouraged the Catholic lay leaders sufficiently 
to induce them to form another. The leaders of these com- 
mittees that followed more or less continuously from now 
throughout the century were the Catholic aristocracy. Only 
these had been able to maintain their faith under the pressure 
of the Penal Code, only these were able to secure good 
Catholic education for their children. Consequently, they 
were easily the most important section of the Catholic com- 
munity. Unfortunately they were of the same class as the 
oligarchical rulers of England and were somewhat influenced 


8The fear of Catholics in connection with the Stuarts is noticeable, and reflects 
their persistent loyalty, so often called in question. 
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by the current nationalism and Erastianism, both of which 
fitted in so well with the Gallican tendencies formerly so 
notable among English Catholics. Persecuted as traitors, 
English Catholics had naturally reacted by asserting as 
extremely as they could their patriotism. This had led many 
to accept for England doctrines and doctrinal tendencies used 
in France for the French Church. This had left its traces. 
Hence these committees often found themselves at variance 
with their own ecclesiastical rulers and did not secure full 
ecclesiastical support. Their negotiations with the govern- 
ment show once more the Whig point of view. The govern- 
ment in return for concession wished to secure as much control 
as was possible in the interests of the State. However, this 
point is better discussed later when it became more actual. 
The first positive relaxation came in 1778. A private 
member of Parliament, Sir George Savile,’ introduced and 
passed the Act that bears his name. This Act was very mild; 
it withdrew the legal barriers to the inheritance of land by 
Catholics; it allowed Catholics to keep schools and priests to 
say Mass without incurring the penalty of imprisonment for 
life. But, as all these concessions had already been granted 
in practice, the Act did no more than make legal, and thus 
facilitate, actions which had before been evasions of the law. 
Moreover, there appeared once more the political interests of 
the government. Only those Catholics who would abjure the 
Stuarts and deny Papal deposing power could benefit. Slight 
as was the relaxation, it led to popular disturbance. But the 
famous Gordon riots were mostly due to the tendency of a 


4Savile was an advanced Whig politician. Earlier, in supporting a petition from 
the Anglican clergy against the compulsory subscription to the 39 Articles, he made 
a remark that is very illuminating. To an objector who feared the intrusion of 
sectaries into the Anglican Church he replied: “Had it not been for sectaries, this 
cause had been tried at Rome.” He opposed the Quebec Act and later brought in a 
Bill to prevent Popish encroachments. Hence we can easily see how little this very 
advanced politician cared for Catholics, or for any definite religious belief. 
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mob to riot on any provocation. What is significant is that 
the greatest spiritual force of the day among non-Catholics, 
John Wesley, was in support of the opposition to Catholic 
Relief. 

Once more we must notice that deep conviction on religion 
among non-Catholics led to intolerance; it was infidelity and 
indifference that favored relief. At length, after the fear 
induced by the riots had died down, the Catholic Committee 
led by Charles Butler came to an agreement with the govern- 
ment. In 1791, Mitford’s Act’ was passed. By this the 
earlier recusancy laws were repealed, and Catholics were 
admitted to the legal profession. Also their schools received 
definite recognition and public worship was definitely author- 
ized. But once more we must notice that these concessions 
mostly only confirmed legally what practice had already 
given non-legally. 

The unfortunate dissensions between the laity and the 
clergy now came to a head. The Catholic Committee was 
followed by the Cisalpine Club pledged to resist ecclesiastical 
interference “which might militate against the freedom of 
English Catholics.” The main point at issue was the con- 
cession of a veto over appointments to Catholic bishoprics to 
be granted to the English government. It is certainly as well 
that this piece of Erastianism was defeated, for such a conces- 
sion would have hampered the work of the Church consider- 
ably. However, it is easy to sympathize with those who saw 
in this proposal nothing but a legitimate concession to the 
government. It did not mean any disloyalty to the Catholic 
Faith, and would seem to many to be a necessary protection 
against an imperium in imperio. But these dissensions 
deprived the English Catholics of their initiative in the move- 
ment. Henceforth, they were powerless. They could not 


——. 


5Mitford, later Baron Redesdale, was even more inconsistent than Savile. He 
became later a bitter opponent of Emancipation. 
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expect the government to make concessions on merely rational 
grounds, when they themselves were not united in their 
demands. And they were not numerous enough to bring even 
moral pressure to bear. The initiative, therefore, passed to 
Ireland, 


IT 


It would take too long to go into the complicated history of 
the Irish movement. Political issues were involved; social 
difficulties increased the complexity; the Vetoist question also 
cropped up. Violent risings, political intrigue over the Act 
of Union Republican idealism, all figure prominently in the 
early history of the Irish movement. By 1801, then, not only 
had the English movement come to a standstill, but the pros- 
pects in Ireland were hardly brighter. Relief Acts had, 
indeed, been passed for Ireland of greater scope than the 
English bills. Not only had the same concessions been made 
in Ireland as in England, and even more liberally, but 
Catholics had been given the franchise, and a career in the 
service of the Crown had been opened to them. These con- 
cessions had been made in the same spirit as in England. 
But they had been secured by the activities of a committee, 
the Dublin Association, of a very different organization from 
that of the Catholic Club. The Association was not solely 
aristocratic as the Club was; moreover, its chief member 
John Keogh was flirting with the Republican and traitorous’ 
Society of United Irishmen. Thus, by 1800, the Catholic 
movement in Ireland was to the Erastian English government 
and the ruling classes in Ireland an object of suspicion. Its 
power for good seemed broken. 

It was at this moment that Daniel O’Connell first became 
prominent. The Act of 1792 had opened the legal profession 


6That is, to the English government. 
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to Irish Catholics. O’Connell had been among the first to 
take advantage of this concession. From about 1805, he 
devoted his eloquence, his forceful character, vigorous per- 
sonality and power of organization to the task of securing 
Catholic Emancipation. In his own mind it was to be the 
first step towards the repeal of the Union. Nevertheless, his 
work was perhaps of more immediate advantage to English- 
men than to Irishmen. As things then were, not even political 
emancipation could help to remove the difficulties of Irish 
Catholics, especially as the relief was accompanied by the 
disenfranchisement of many who had been enfranchised by 
the Irish Act of 1793. At first, O’Connell was hampered by 
the Veto discussion. But gradually he prevailed. Others, 
too, were active and kept the question before Parliament by 
petitions. 

The hopes of Catholics were perhaps at their lowest in the 
year 1823. But their very desperation led to a union among 
them. A new Association was formed “to whom the people 
of Ireland could look for counsel.” In 1824, O’Connell’s 
fertile mind and ceaseless energy secured the institution of the 
Catholic Rent. The funds thus collected enabled the Asso- 
ciation to start an active campaign. The struggle was 
renewed. But Sir Francis Burdett’s Bill of 1825 was defeated, 
and in the same year an Act was passed prohibiting Associa- 
tions acting for the redress of grievances in Church and State. 
O’Connell successfully evaded this law by making the Asso- 
ciation for charitable purposes, and conducting political 
agitation nominally apart from the activities of the Associa- 
tion. In 1826, the success of the candidate chosen by the 
Catholics in the Waterford election against the immense 
traditional influence of the Beresfords in that constituency 
was a sign of the times. The Tory government of 1828 
included many who were inclined to favor the Catholic cause, 
and Emancipation was to be treated as an open question even 
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by the Tory leaders. Then came the Clare election. O’Con- 
nell, though he could not take his seat in Parliament, had stood 
at the election and been returned. 

The power of the Association was becoming daily more 
manifest as was also the efficiency of its organization. ‘The 
House of Commons numbered many supporters of Emancipa- 
tion and could be trusted not to support any suppressive 
measures. The time was ripe. At length Wellington and 
Peel, though both were opposed to the measure, saw that it 
was inevitable. A Bill was drafted and after final difficulties 
with the king was presented to the Commons by Peel himself. 
The government had decided to adopt the measure they could 
not prevent. Peel’s defense shows that they had been driven 
to accept the position because of the absence of any strong 
support for a policy of persecution and the presence of a 
strong Protestant demand for toleration. On April 13, 1829, 
the Bill became law. By it Catholics were enabled to take 
a full part in civil and political life save that some positions 
were still denied them. Certain restrictions, more numerous 
than is often thought, were retained on Catholic religious 
activity. But these were comparatively unimportant since 
they remained generally inoperative. A supplementary Bill 
to disenfranchise the bulk of Catholic voters in Ireland was a 
more serious restriction. Hence at first the Bill was mainly 
of value to the Catholic English aristocracy. 

But ultimately both in England and Ireland the Bill 
marked the recrudescence of Catholic activity. In the April 
Dublin Review, Mr. Butler suggests that at first sight the true 
Emancipation in Ireland was in 1793, and that the Act of 
1829 was reactionary. But he answers his own suggestion, 
though very briefly. England was then entering upon a 
period of political struggle for the general extension of the 
franchise. It was, therefore, a genuine Emancipation that, at 
the beginning of the era which was ultimately to end in 
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universal suffrage, Catholics should have been admitted to the 
legislative council of the nation. Moreover, Catholic Eman- 
cipation did encourage Catholics, and so led to that increased 
Catholic activity in the country which even more than the 
Oxford Movement brought about the restoration of the 
hierarchy. That event completed Emancipation. It was the 
true revival of the Church in England, for it enabled her to 
resume her ordinary life after a trance of roughly three cen- 
turies. In celebrating Emancipation we should, therefore, 
realize that 1829 is merely a convenient date, being that of the 
most striking event in the story of the Catholic Revival. In 
that year England through its government at last recognized 
Catholics as loyal Englishmen, leaving on them only certain 
irritating restrictions which were never enforced in practice, 
and only a few of which were of real importance. 


III 


But these restrictions do reveal the nature of the Anglican 
development which permitted Emancipation. If the value 
of the Act of 1829 has been exaggerated by the Catholics, its 
interest as the deathblow to Anglicanism has been overlooked. 
The Elizabethan settlement, fundamentally illogical, had been 
at least consistent. It rested definitely on the theory that the 
Christian religion was a State affair and that, therefore, any 
recognition of an authority outside the State, even in religion, 
was incompatible with true loyalty to the State. Hence the 
savage Act of 1585. If the savagery of this Act was not 
necessary, at least its basic principles were true to the Eliza- 
bethan theory. By it Catholic priests, if they wished to save 
their lives, were forced to hand over their consciences entirely 
to the keeping of Her Majesty. It is useless to say that 
Elizabeth demanded only external conformity, and perse- 
cuted no man for his thoughts. She demanded a promise 
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from would-be apostate priests that they would not only 
observe the decrees on religion already issued, but also accept 
those that might be issued in the future. This promise was 
of the most general type, and, hence, theoretically, they would 
be bound to become Moslem or Buddhist, or fetish worship- 
pers if the Queen’s Grace should so decide. Once we admit 
the union of the idea of Revelation with the existence of 
governmentally controlled Churches, this is only a logical 
consequence. If the English government is truly the guar- 
dian of God’s Revelation, then it must enforce its authority 
rigorously. If Elizabeth’s initial illogical junction of the 
concept of Revelation with that of Erastianism be granted, the 
rest of her system is logically consistent. 

But as time went on the Anglicans largely lost all idea of 
Revelation as we understand it, and even as they had under- 
stood it. They had become indifferent to dogma and even 
hostile to it, and such a frame of mind is incompatible with 
the idea of Revelation. Hence it became repugnant to 
impose civil and political disabilities in the name of dogma. 
But they were in process of substituting for the Christian 
conception of Revelation and of the Church, the pagan con- 
ception, to which Anglicanism had been the half-way house, 
of religion as a matter for merely private opinion, save in its 
external manifestation. That, in paganism, is to be under the 
control of the State, for pagans do not believe finally in any 
definite Divinely imposed external acts of religion. Hence, 
in framing the Bill of Catholic Emancipation the government 
deliberately barred Catholics who recognized an authority 
outside the country from any position of true governmental 
power. Their action was perfectly consistent with paganism 
but was not consistent with Anglicanism as originally con- 
ceived. They renounced all right to impose upon their sub- 
jects any particular religious beliefs, but they retained the 
right to prevent any religious views becoming dangerous to 
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the absolute sovereignty of the State. The renunciation was 
incompatible with original Anglicanism. But the retention 
was compatible only with genuine paganism. This was, how- 
ever, not as yet formally accepted. 

But clearly the implication is that religious legislation was 
to depend entirely upon reasons of State. The whole conduct 
of the various governments who granted relief shows this as 
we have already indicated. Peel’s able defense of his own 
change is final proof. It was the current of political opinion, 
the fear of setting the Commons against the Lords, Ministers 
against their colleagues, Ireland against England, that induced 
him to sponsor a Bill that as a Protestant he disliked. For 
these political reasons he was ready to sacrifice his own con- 
victions, to silence his doubts, and to stifle his fears. This 
can only mean that, though he talked about the depth of his 
Protestant convictions, his religious beliefs were not as fer- 
vent as his political. A true believer in Revelation would 
have been ready to sacrifice everything to his faith. Peel was 
not. So, in the name of Paganism and of the sovereignty of 
the State over God Himself, Catholics were emancipated by 
a so-called Christian government. 

Thus, though to Catholics this measure which gave them 
almost full rights of citizenship was and is a matter of rejoic- 
ing, we must recognize that it should also be a warning. It 
is a Greek gift. Unquestionably Catholics do well to rejoice 
at a measure that permitted their renewed activity and pre- 
pared the way for the more important event—the restoration 
of the hierarchy. Our rejoicing is great, for by this Act we 
were made more capable of working effectively for the salva- 
tion of the souls of our fellow countrymen. All this is a 
sound basis for joy. But we must remember that our rejoic- 
ing is premature if we have not been able to make use of our 
new lease of life so to strengthen ourselves that, if there should 
come a struggle between Catholicism and its natural foe, a 
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pagan State, we are in a position to fight successfully. The 
very force that granted us our freedom would deprive us of it 
again, should it ever take action which would compel us to 
repudiate its authority over the moral lives of men. 


IV 


Yet, though we must therefore gird ourselves and make as 
great and as sure an advance as we can, there were certain 
consequences either of Emancipation or of the manner 
whereby it was secured which tend to weaken us and to pre- 
vent our progress. The first point is one that is difficult to 
treat, for it concerns a topic always fruitful of discord—the 
Irish problem. As we have seen, English Catholics had 
benefited as fully as they could hope from the humani- 
tarianism of an Erastian government. Their efforts could 
not overcome the powerful reasons of State which refused 
further concessions without corresponding securities for the 
State. The reproach of persecution had been removed. 
There still remained the State’s fear of the externally organ- 
ized Church, contesting her own supremacy over the actions 
of men. Only greater reasons of State could prevail over. this 
perfectly comprehensible fear. Those greater reasons the 
Irish, led mainly by O’Connell, had provided. But in doing 
so they had paid the penalty, and only the handful of English 
Catholics reaped the full immediate benefit. 

Thus the English Catholics owed to O’Connell and the 
Irish an immense debt of gratitude. Unfortunately, political 
considerations intervened to prevent them paying this as 
generously as the Irish deserved. Various circumstances 
caused the Irish problem to figure prominently in English 
politics during the nineteenth century. Though religion was 
by no means the only constituent of this problem it was cer- 
tainly one of the chief. Hence there was a natural tendency 
among Englishmen to identify Catholicism with the Irish 
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nation. This tendency was also found among the Irish them- 
selves. They not only had suffered for their religion, but 
were suffering, indirectly, we grant, but nonetheless truly. 
England to them represented Protestantism, and to be English 
was to be Protestant. O’Connell’s prominence confirmed this 
tendency. Emancipation had been undoubtedly achieved 
mainly through his efforts. He was to England the Catholic 
Liberator. But in politics O’Connell was of radical tenden- 
cies. The English to whom he had given political freedom 
were mostly of the aristocracy and, therefore, Whiggism was 
their nearest approach to Radicalism. Hence, from the very 
beginning, they showed hostility to O’Connell and to the 
movement for the repeal of the union. 

Yet, as the century advanced, troubles led to steady immi- 
gration from Ireland. Gradually, therefore, the Church in 
England became largely Irish. These immigrants, destined 
usually for lives of great poverty and distinguished for their 
loyalty to the Church, rightly claimed the marked attention 
of the Catholic priests, themselves very largely Irish. In 
spite, therefore, of the splendid Catholicism of the old Eng- 
Jish Catholic families, the Church in this country was to the 
non-Catholic an Irish community. Further, not only in 
Ireland, but in England, the Irish tended to identify them- 
selves with Catholicism, and to look upon Englishmen as 
inevitably Protestants. The lack of sympathy between Eng- 
lish and Irish Catholics on political questions, the numerical 
preponderance of the Irish Catholics and their consequent 
greater ecclesiastical activity naturally increased this tendency 
to identify Catholicism with an Irish and non-English re- 
ligious system. Of course, Catholics could never actually 
think of the two as identical; I am dealing with practical 
conduct, and with non-Catholic opinion. 

Finally, we must remember that from about 1850 the Irish 
problem constituted the main political difficulty for English 
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Statesmen and was incessantly present to the English public, 
and that, in that problem, religion figured prominently. But, 
while it is only right that the splendid loyalty of the Irish to 
their religion should be recorded and repaid, we must remem- 
ber that English Catholics cannot repay adequately their debt 
to O’Connell and the Irish save by making the Church in 
England as much at home among Englishmen as it is among 
the Irish in Ireland. The work that O’Connell wrought not 
only for his country but for ours must be finished in ours by 
ourselves, if we are to prove grateful to him, and worthy of 
the magnificent traditions of English Catholicism in penal 
days. If we are to be ready to meet tke grave danger that 
may come from the pagan revival, we must not merely know 
that Catholicism and English nationality are compatible, but 
make this evident in practice to ourselves and our non- 
Catholic fellow countrymen. Here, then, is one disquieting 
consequence of the manner in which Emancipation was 
secured. As yet, though the work is being done, we have not 
destroyed the non-Catholic impression that to be Catholic is 
to be foreign or Irish. 

Another consequence partly of Emancipation itself, but 
more particularly of that spirit among Anglicans which per- 
mitted the Bill, is the Oxford Movement. This movement 
was a reaction against the liberalism current among Angli- 
cans, which led to easy tolerance, which produced the non- 
dogmatic opinion so manifest in such writings as those of 
Sidney Smith. But this same movement, though it brought 
so many to the Church, though it preserved among English- 
men some idea of revelation, has the grave disadvantage that 
it has obscured the truth that Anglicanism is no longer 
Christian in any accepted meaning of that word. The Act of 
1829 was really the death warrant of Anglicanism. Origi- 
nally the Anglican settlement was intended to secure by 
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governmental authority the preservation of such elements of 
the Christian Revelation as the English government of the 
day approved. But no Anglican government had any right 
to permit Catholics to live at peace since the very essence of 
Catholicism is opposed to that of Anglicanism. To give to 
Catholics full citizenship, save in such matters as might prove 
dangerous to the State, was in practice to admit that the 
material good of the State was the one consideration of im- 
portance, that, once that was secured, the government which 
controls the Anglican Church held no brief for any religious 
tenet, that Christianity meant no more to it than any other 
religion, since that religion which would not allow that 
Anglicanism was true Christianity was now tolerated. The 
Established Church always rested on an illogical basis; it now 
became internally illogical. But this the Oxford Movement 
and its results have obscured. Anglicans are still able to 
deceive themselves, to the great bewilderment of all intelli- 
gent and informed foreigners, into thinking their Church a 
Christian community.’ Actually it isno more Christian, than 
any other pagan body that admitted Christ into its pantheon. 
Gradually, indeed, this fact is becoming manifest. More 
and more non-Catholic Englishmen are deserting any definite 
religious beliefs, or becoming entirely eclectic. But as yet it 
is not sufficiently grasped that, even as a pseudo-Christian 
community, the English Church died in the year 1829. 

’Thus Bishop Welldon, Dean of Durham, in a letter to the Spectator, June 239, 
protests against disestablishment and disendowment of the Anglican Church, because 
he dreads the danger of such evils as the secularization of the State. He considers 
that the Anglican Church has a ministry of reconciliation and is the ally of all 


Christian Churches, “except unhappily the Church of Rome.” He looks forward to a 
confederation of Churches. 

Anything more opposed both to true Christianity and to the original Anglican con- 
ception would be difficult to conceive. But especially is it ludicrous to dread the 
secularization of a State that has for nearly a century had among its rulers men of 
all religious tendencies and of no religious beliefs. 
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V 


It is important to realize this because we must also realize 
that paganism has been gathering strength for a hundred 
years. The State has been restored to its old Roman position. 
It is the center of modern worship, the idol before whom the 
majority bow down. In its name, to preserve its peace and 
prosperity, Peel sacrificed his Protestant convictions. It is 
likely enough, as this pagan revival develops, as Englishmen 
become more hospitable to pagan views on marriage, divorce, 
birth control, education, that future English statesmen for the 
peace and prosperity of the same god may sacrifice their 
humanitarian gentleness towards Catholics. As true Chris- 
tians we have another king than Caesar, we cannot allow that 
the State is omniscient and omnipotent, we must be prepared 
to remove certain human activities from its control. The 
possibility of a clash is obvious. We should, therefore, be 
forewarned. The spirit which gave us freedom is a dan- 
gerous spirit; for a hundred years it has been gathering 
strength. Already pagan morality is being widely advocated 
even by those who call themselves Christian. The ordinary 
Englishman today will have no dogma, for he knows of no 
revelation as being final because from God. Under the 
irrelevant title “I Stand by the Faith of my Fathers” in the 
Daily Express, June 27, the famous novelist, R. H. Mottram, 
professing belief in the God of the New Testament says: 
“Those who fell [in the Great War] were buried indiscrimi- 
nately by Roman Catholic, Church of England, or Dissenting 
padres. May there not have been buried also the idea of a 
correct religious kit, according to General Routine Orders.” 
Catholics cannot thus reject the idea of a correct religious 
outfit according to General Routine Orders issued by our 
Commanding Officer to His army, the Church. All the 


8Author of The Spanish Farm. 
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symposia on religion that the English newspapers have been 
holding of recent years show this same tendency to reject all 
definite religious beliefs, to concentrate on natural morality, 
to permit of the wildest and most subjective eclecticism. 
This is the outcome of that spirit which gave us political 
liberty. We should be glad of the gift, but must fear the 
giver. 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


ASCETICISM 


PRACTICE OF PERFECTION AND CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez, of the Society of Jesus, newly translated from the original Spanish 
by Joseph Rickaby, of the same Society, in three volumes. Authorized 
American Edition. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1929. $3.20 per 
volume ; $9.00 per set. 


These three large, well printed, sensibly bound volumes provide the Eng- 
lish-speaking, spiritual-reading world with a new household word. It is 
“Rickaby’s Rodriguez.” That, I feel very sure is what the binder will be 
told to stamp on the new covers as soon as these volumes may need new 
binding 

“Rickaby’s Rodriguez!” Rodriguez, of course, remains—both the name, 
which is imperishable, and the thing, which is unchangeable—but it is 
Rodriguez stamped with the mind and the manner of Father Rickaby. 
Stamped, but as many of us feel, stamped all too faintly. At first sight, 
there seems to be a mere translation and nothing else, no introduction, no 
translator’s preface, no omissions, no modifications, no additions, no notes to 
speak of. This, frankly, is a disappointment. All these things were needed, 
and none was so fitted as Father Rickaby to supply the need. The original 
work was not written in a kind of historical vacuum. The book has a back- 
ground, a context, an atmosphere. We need an introduction to explain these 
things. ‘The translation is not a schoolboy’s “crib.” It is, in its kind, a 
masterpiece. It is a translation based on principles of translation which a 
short preface would have made clear to the reader. What of omissions, 
modifications and additions? ‘This is a delicate and disputed matter. For 
myself—and I think that most lovers of Rodriguez feel this way—I prefer 
the text as it came from the hands of the author, the text, the whole text and 
nothing but the text. Yet how grateful we should have been for a few 
footnotes from Father Rickaby—not long notes, but just the kind of notes he 
appended to his “Readings from St. Augustine on the Psalms.” 

Not everything in the original Rodriguez is self-explanatory. Not every- 
thing is its own apology. For example, in many of the stories not even the 
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renderings of Father Rickaby could remove a difficulty which arises from a 
changing standard of good taste and even decorum. ‘There is another prob- 
lem inherent in the nature of the work. The “Practice of Perfection and 
Christian Virtues” is not, and was never meant to be, a systematic and 
exhaustive study of the spiritual life. It is a collection of exhortations 
delivered at different times in response to the varying needs of diverse 
audiences. It was inevitable, therefore, that there should be phrases and 
passages which stand to each other in seeming contradiction. A few notes 
from Father Rickaby would have set things right. Finally, there are expres- 
sions here and there which are a real puzzle. Who, for example, would not 
have been grateful for a footnote to a passage like this (Vol. III, p. 238): 


There are other things about which it is not easy to determine whether they amount 
to mortal sins or not, because they are very doubtful; and these also you are bound 
to confess under pain of mortal sin, saying that you were in doubt whether such a 
thing that you did was a mortal sin or not... ? 


However, let us be grateful for what we have. It is a translation, but it 
is a Rickaby translation. In all these 600,000 words if there is a single 
Hispanism, if there is a single un-English sentence, I did not notice it. Of 
course the English is not precisely modern English. There are conscious and 
quaint archaisms, but they are English archaisms. The concluding para- 
graph of the third volume may be set down as a fair specimen of the whole: 


This is a thing of great importance earnestly inculcated by the saints. Let him 
who corrects another, they say, be greatly on his guard against any display of passion, 
anger or indignation for this will be the ruin of the whole business; it will not cure 
or amend the delinquent, but make him worse. And they quote that saying of the 
Apostle: The servant of God should correct with meekness these who resist the truth. 
(II Tim. ii, 25). With meekness, though our version says with modesty, but it all 
comes to the same; for in order to correct with modesty you must make no display 
of passion or excitement. Finally, the correction must be done with a kind air and 
gentle mien and with a gracious countenance so that the person corrected may under- 
stand that it springs from motives of affection and charity and desire of his welfare, 
for in that way it promises to be productive of much good. 


It promises to be productive of much good. ‘These are the last words of 
a monumental work. Father Rodriguez was well over eighty when he 
penned them, and Father Rickaby was no younger when he translated them. 
(And thereby hangs a double tale of the great romance of the love of God 
and of human souls. But that is no business of mine.) The words which 
read like an epitaph are surely an unconscious prophesy. That concluding 
paragraph as Father Rickaby has rendered it seems to me to catch and con- 
centrate the spirit, the meaning, the purpose, the merits of the whole work. 
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The work is unique in spiritual literature; and yet it is not easy to say why. 
There is nothing special in its matter and principles. There is nothing excep- 
tional in its purpose. It fulfils the same need as other spiritual books. It 
proposes much the same motive as other books, practically the same means 
of spiritual progress. ‘There is not more unction in its manner. ‘There is 
even less system and logic than can be found elsewhere. Yet the whole is 
lastingly satisfying in a very special manner and degree. I believe the reason 
of this (apart from supernatural considerations) is to be found in the fact 
that it is essentially a book of “correction” which is done “with a kind and 
gentle mien and with a gracious countenance, so that the person corrected 
may understand that it springs from motives of affection and charity and 
desire of his welfare.” 

“Rickaby’s Rodriguez” is a book of correction and must be used and praised 
as such. It is 


a looking glass put before the eyes of the soul that therein we may see our interior, 
the good and evil about us, the progress we are making or how far we are from 
perfection. . . . But coming down more into detail as to the manner we should adopt 
herein it is to be observed that for the reading to be profitable it must not be done 
hastily or at a gallop, as when we read stories, but very leisurely and attentively, 
for as an impetuous flow of water and a heavy shower does not penetrate or fertilize 
the earth, but gentle small rain; so for reading to enter and be drunk in by the heart, 
the reading must be with pausing and pondering—like the drinking of a hen, that 
drinks a little and then lifts up its head, and once more again drinks a little and 
again lifts up its head. 


“Rickaby’s Rodriguez” is not just a book of spiritual reading any more 
than it is a book of spiritual theory. It is a book of spiritual “exercises.” It 
is a “Practice.” That is why there is nowhere an explicit synthesis such as 
you find in many modern French works. The reader has to realize the 
synthesis for himself as the fruit of these practical exercises. The synthesis 
is an experience to be lived, not a generalization to be read in the book. 

There is reasonableness in Rodriguez; but it is a sweet reasonableness. 
“The kind of air and gentle mien and gracious countenance” is rarely lacking 
on any page of “Rickaby’s Rodriguez.” ‘The very headings of the chapters 
are encouraging: “That It Ought Greatly to Animate Us to Perfection 
That God Has Put It in Something that Is Very Easy” ... “That We 
Owe Much to God for Having Made so Easy for Us a Thing at Once So 
Excellent and So Necessary [as prayer]”. . . . “Of Some Facts That Will 
Render This Exercise of Conformity with the Will of God Easy and 
Pleasant”. . . . “Satisfying the Complaint of Those Who Are Dry and 
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Disconsolate at Meditation”. . . . “A Great Comfort for Those Who are 
Troubled with Distraction at Prayer”... . 

The “Practice of Perfection and Christian Virtues” contains not a line of 
religious controversy. ‘There is not a shadow of “sectarian apologetics.” 
For this reason others than Catholics who may begin to read it will be 
tempted to continue. They will be surprised, if not delighted, to find out 
how Catholics think and feel and talk, as it were, en famille. The reading 
will seem like eavesdroping on sacred intimacies. Here they will find the 
true Catholic mind and heart revealed full length without any pose for the 
sake of appearance. ‘They will find no disparagement of others for the sake 
of petty victory. From this point of view, “Rodriguez” in the English of 
Father Rickaby is a clear light in our contemporary religious fog. Simply 
an unconscious apologetic “without any display of passion, anger or indig- 
nation—with a kind air and gentle mien and with a gracious countenance 


. it promises to be productive of much good.” 
GERALD GROVELAND WALSH, S.J., M.A. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE INTIMATE Papers OF CoLoNEL House. Arranged as a narrative by 
Charles Seymour, Sterling Professor of History in Yale University. 
Volume I and II, 1926; Volumes III and IV, 1928. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. $20.00. 


“The Intimate Papers of Colonel House” are a collection in four volumes 
cf the Colonel’s personal letters and his daily journal faithfully kept during 
the stirring years of Mr. Wilson’s administration. ‘The first and second 
volumes appeared in 1926 and carry the correspondence of the Colonel 
through the first political campaign and the subsequent election of Mr. Wil- 
son up to the entrance of the United States into the World War in 1917. 
Volumes III and IV, 1928, form the story of the last year and a half of the 
war and of the transactions at the Peace Conference at Versailles. How- 
ever, not all the letters are published, nor a complete copy of the journal, 
and many of the letters are extracts made at the discretion of Professor 
A bit of disappointment, if not of skepticism, makes itself felt 
at the start. Professor Seymour must have sensed this drawback when 
he wrote in the preface: “Whatever deletions appear in the published 
papers have been dictated by the exigencies of space or by a regard for the 
feelings of persons still alive, and in no case do they alter the historical 


Seymour. 


meaning of the papers.” 
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Men generally, office-seekers and newspaper men in particular, knew well 
that Colonel House was the personal friend and adviser of Mr. Wilson. 
But how complete this trust was on the part of Mr. Wilson and how far it 
extended, at least in the earlier days of their friendship, was unknown. It 
remains for the private correspondence of the two men to divulge the strength 
of this confidence. Critics rarely credit Mr. Wilson with the saving virtue 
of following the approved advice of others. Early in their friendship the 
Colonel wrote of Mr. Wilson: “I think he is going to be a man one can 
advise with with some degree of satisfaction.” Later: “He [Wilson] 
dodges trouble. . . . He likes a few and is very loyal to them but his preju- 
dices are many and often unjust. . . . He does not seem able to carry along 
more than one idea at a time . . . and does the most important things some- 
times without much reflection.” With negative qualities of this type in the 
makeup of his character, the wonder is that Mr. Wilson did adopt the advice 
of the Colonel to the great extent the “Intimate Papers” reveal him to have 
done. Perhaps Mr. Wilson took to heart the conversation recorded under 
the date of April 15, 1914. “We spoke of Washington and how much he 
depended on Hamilton’s advice. . . . I told him that all the really big men 
I had known had taken advice from others while the little men refused to 
take it.” 

Of the positive qualities of leadership that attracted the Colonel to Mr. 
Wilson, he says: 


Wilson is clean, courageous and disinterested. . . . I am impressed by the 
analytic qualities of his mind and the clearness with which he expresses his 
thoughts. I have come in contact with minds of greater initiative and imagina- 
tion, but never one that had more analytical power and comprehension. . . . 
He has one of the best ordered minds I have ever come in contact with. 


Colonel House has not in these words limned a new character. The lines 
are familiar. But coming from a close observer, this sketch will serve to 
confirm the idea the better thinking class of critics already has. 

An interesting topic in international affairs detailed in the “Papers,” is the 
birth of Article X of the Covenant of the League of Nations, as this article 
first took form in the Pan-American Compact, formulated early in Mr. Wil- 
son’s administration. It was the ambition of both Mr. Wilson and Colonel 
House, once the Federal Reserve Banking System was an accomplished 
achievement, to weld together the republics of the Western hemisphre into 
a compact alliance. Then came the Hapsburg tragedy that precipitated the 
great agony of 1914-1918, and, though it did not at once sweep the United 
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States into the vortex, the contemplated move to unite the republics of the 
Western world was halted indefinitely. 

When the feeling of resentment was high over the sinking of neutral 
vessels by German submarines, the administration was most severely criti- 
cized by one set of sympathizers, while the sale of munitions to the Allies by 
private concerns was bitterly attacked and its alleged injustice was laid at 
the door of a so-called “Partisan Administration,” by another set of critics. 
Now, however, the letters of Colonel House confirm as a fact the pro-Ally 
sympathies of Mr. Wilson, but they just as clearly show that his keeping out 
of the European mélée was not to be at the price of justice or through favor 
to either side. The truth is that at this very time, 1915-1916, Colonel House 
was in Europe on one of his many foreign missions, as a private agent of 
the President of the United States to feel the pulse of the belligerents in 
hopes of finding some common symptom of peace. ‘To London, to Paris, 
to Berlin, and back to London again he went, so the “Papers” tell us, search- 
ing for likely terms of peace. But there was no common ground to stand on, 
and mistrust was the spirit of the hour. Colonel House’s letters are proof 
that drastic action was not the card to play at the very moment when Mr. 
Wilson’s trusted agent was abroad in quest of some obscure avenue that 
might eventually lead to a permanent peace. On this side of the Atlantic, 
Count Bernstorff’s attitude and his words of encouragement seemed to keep 
alive the hope of peace. His government, however, was not behind him in 
these moves. The Colonel’s letters are ample apology for both Count Bern- 
storff, who was not insincere, and for Mr. Wilson, who was not deceived, 
but determined to go as far as possible within decent bounds to gain the goal 
of lasting peace. 

A further revelation in these letters is the incompetence of Mr. Page to 
act as Ambassador to London. Mr. Page was quite left out of all diplo- 
matic moves in the crisis on account of his one-sided view of the Allies’ 
cause. His stand was based on his own observations from London. What 
the nation he represented, felt and thought, that did not seem to enter his 
calculations. These, in brief, are the lines drawn by the Colonel’s letters 
of the American Ambassador at London during the Great War. 

With the declaration of war against Germany, the “Papers” become a 
complex web of contacts between the leaders of the nations involved in the 
war and Colonel House, everywhere acting as the responsible spokesman of 
the American President. From his voyage to Europe during the summer 
of 1918, when the tide began to flow to the advantage of the Allies up to 
the final draft of the Treaty at Versailles, the correspondence and memoranda 
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are simply bewildering. Professor Seymour has evidently sifted and sum- 
marized them well. They may be divided into three grand divisions: the 
share of the United States in the winning of the war, the quest for Allied 
war aims, and the proceedings at the Peace table. 

Not all that these letters bring to light is new; some of it is a confirma- 
tion, much of it a correction, of matter already published: but all of it is 
excellent material in source work, and the material is abundant. For one 
thing, the correspondence does away with any doubt of Mr. Wilson’s ignor- 
ance of the existence of the secret treaties that had been created before the 
Peace Conference met. Professor Seymour’s apology that Mr. Wilson attached 
little or no importance to them, and so forgot all about their existence of them, 
is hardly convincing. However, the Colonel’s letters except from the Presi- 
dent’s knowledge the Japanese treaty concerning Shantung. America’s great 
work in the formation of the Supreme War Council, and her firmness in 
pushing for a unified command under General Foch, are points minutely 
detailed in the memoranda. 

From the moment that Mr. Wilson realized his position as the probable 
and logical mediator of peace, he cast about for a definite statement of war 
aims on which to build his tentative proposal. Now that the United States 
had entered the war as an active belligerent his efforts became more direct 
and intense. Colonel House’s letters and memoranda note his failure to 
uncover any unanimity among the Allied Powers. Though he foresaw the 
reluctance of the Allies and, only partially, the struggle he would have with 
them to induce them to accept his terms, yet he braved the risk. Colonel 
House leaves no doubt about Mr. Wilson’s wholehearted effort to secure a 
lasting peace. The Colonel’s notes and jottings manifest clearly how intent 
the American President was on ending war for all time. This phase of the 
“Intimate Papers” explains much for which Mr. Wilson was misunder- 
stood and severely blamed. 

Mr. Wilson visualized a permanent peace. He could not understand how 
mere patched-up treaties of territorial aggrandizement and mere indemnifi- 
cations could bring about such a desired result. His Fourteen Points were 
more far-reaching and more humane in their extent. But then the diplo- 
matic world was not ripe for a permanent peace on such a basis, and one by 
cne, Mr. Wilson’s proposals were sacrificed directly or by compromise. Even 
his own creation, the League of Nations, was rejected by his Senate and 
the people, and for the League he seems to have sacrificed much at the Peace 
table. The “Intimate Papers” seem here to be more than usually deleted, and 
one may be excused if one thinks that, completely published, these jottings 
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would make a clearer case for Mr. Wilson’s position. True, the plenipoten- 
tiaries sympathized with Mr. Wilson’s ideals. National selfishness, however, 
is not idealistic, and from all the evidence of the “Intimate Papers” Mr. 
Wilson cut a sorry figure against such a tide. 

Colonel House’s story closes with an episode of mystery. His cor- 
respondence and notes are a refreshing bit of evidence that the many fall- 
ings-out between himself and Mr. Wilson, attributed to them during the 
decade and more of their friendship, were so many wild scares conjured up 
by the press. But in the end there was a rift in that friendship and no clue 
to the reason is offered. Many plausible conjectures have been made as to 
the causes of this estrangement between the two characters so uniquely and 
so closely brought together in a great drama, but certainty could come only 
from one or the other of the two former friends; and Colonel House con- 
cludes his story with: 

My separation from Mr. Wilson was and is to me a tragic mystery that now 
can never be dispelled, for its explanation lies buried with him. Theories I have 
and theories they must remain. These you know. While our friendship was not 
of long duration it was as close as human friendships grow to be. To this his 
letters and mine bear silent testimony. Until a shadow fell between us I never 
had a more considerate friend and my devotion to his memory remains and will 
remain unchanged. 


Much light is thrown upon very many other events of narrower limits 
than those touched on in this review of the “Intimate Papers.’”’ These four 
volumes are a worthy addition to the literature of history. Their contents 
will ever be of great value and instruction not only to the general reader of 
history, but more particularly to the teacher and writer. Professor Seymour’s 
own narrative, linking together the notes and letters, is clear and objective, 
and of greater length in the last two than in the first two volumes. Arrang- 
ing the letters and notes was alone a great favor and a labor of historical zeal. 
The Professor is eager to uncover all he can within the limitations put upon 
him; he is sympathetic with Mr. Wilson and clears him, as far as his sources 
warrant, of the misunderstandings and criticisms that are heaped up about 
the name and administration of Mr. Wilson. However, there is a hidden 
challenge in these volumes to all those who are one-sided. The pity is that 


the journal was not printed in full. 
JosePH Rovusik, S.J. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


SCIENCE AND PERSONALITY. By William Brown. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, pp. 258, $3.00. 


Until comparatively recently the attention of psychologists was preoccupied 
with the impressionable side of man’s nature, with his passive responses to the 
various forces which played upon him and affected his conscious states. 
Hence, sensory experiences and intellectual reactions formed the almost 
exclusive subject of psychological investigation and furnished the themes for 
psychological writings. But at present psychology is moving along different 
lines. It is chiefly the expression of human behavior which engages scientific 
interest today, and modern psychology stresses the importance of the instincts, 
the desires, the strivings, in a word, of the active powers of man. This shift- 
ing of emphasis has wrought considerable change in the nature of the litera- 
ture, works on character and personality have ceased to be the prerogative of 
the phrenologist, and books on the emotions flow from the press in a steady 
stream. ‘Science and Personality” is an addition to this new literature to 
which Doctor Brown has already made valuable contributions by his frequent 
articles in periodicals and by a previous book. 

The author is qualified to speak on the topic of personality; he has had 
a wide and varied experience as a psychiatrist ; he is well versed in psychology ; 
he possesses rather remarkable knowledge of mathematics and the physical 
sciences; he is conservative, judicial, frank and sane. Yet, this, his latest 
book, may prove disappointing to those who are acquainted with Dr. Brown’s 
earlier works. In this reviewer’s opinion it does not measure up to the high 
standard Dr. Brown has trained his readers to expect of him. 

The book contains the substance of a series of lectures delivered at Yale 
University under the auspices of the Terry Foundation for the promotion of 
a religion based on scientific investigation and discovery. ‘The original lec- 
tures have been somewhat modified and they are supplemented by reprints of 
other addresses and lectures which the author gave before learned societies. 
This process of compiling a book from chapters which were written for 
different occasions and each of which was a complete unit in itself is beset 
with several difficulties. Dr. Brown has not succeeded in avoiding all of 
them. ‘There is, for instance, needless repetition of ideas and even of phrases. 
More thorough editing would have obviated this defect and thereby improved 
the book, for the class of persons to whom “Science and Personality’’ will 
appeal does not require reiterated explanations such as would be useful and 
necessary for the readers of Dorsey and Van Loon. 

A great part of Dr. Brown’s book is concerned with the question of religion 
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and the preface informs us that the general purpose of the volume is the con- 
sideration of religion in the light of science and philosophy. The author 
treats the subject of religion with great reverence. He insists on the useful- 
ness of a belief in the supernatural and on its need in rounding out the 
personality. He is ingenious in his attempts to show that modern scientific 
theories should promote religious belief instead of undermining it. He 
follows the present vogue of defining religion in terms of value but his values 
are not so shifting nor so uncertain as those of many writers. His “‘values” 
are in the domain of thought, art and morals; they are the Good, the Beauti- 
ful and the True, and these things are eternal and absolute. He maintains 
that a religious attitude consists in a feeling of love for the universe and that 
such a feeling, when it becomes intense, constitutes mysticism (pp. 222-223). 
Though he explicitly disclaims Pantheism, in reality he advocates it, appar- 
ently unknowingly. For example, on page 81, he writes: “The totality of 
things is good, beautiful and true. That means that they are aspects of the 
same thing. These things are abstract, but the thing itself is not abstract. 
It is the most concrete thing there is. It is all reality. It is the universe 
or God.” 

Dr. Brown’s whole treatment of the subject of religion impresses the 
reader as that of a sincere, reverent-minded man who lacks the philosophical 
background which would protect him from obvious errors. Still, although 
one may disagree with the author’s general views on religion, the book is well 
worth the reading. There are interesting chapters on dissociation, sugges- 
tion, mental analysis and on the influence of mind on body. The treatment 
of the subject of faith healing is well done. Dr. Brown admits the reality 
of mental cures, but, like many other psychologists, he falls into the error of 
putting the miracles of Lourdes into the same category as the results effected 
by Christian Science and the “King’s Touch.” Doctor Brown defends the 
possibility of miracles but his “miracles” are not the traditional ones due to 
Divine intervention. They are purely natural effects, achieved by a person 
who is not reconciled to live his existence at the common human level but 
who is inflamed by a Divine discontent for something higher. This longing 
stimulates him to greater confidence in God, it heightens his suggestibility, 
thus making him more susceptible to a faith cure. Hence, the “miraculous” 
result is the fruit of his own mental attitude. The individual whose trust 
in God is highest is the recipient of the greatest help, just as the patient who 
has faith in his doctor is aided far more than one who is skeptical. All this 
may be true enough in the case of many so-called faith cures but it is a sum- 
mary way of dismissing real miracles. 

Two chapters of Dr. Brown’s book are devoted to a consideration of per- 
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sonality and psychic research, and there is an appendix consisting of a ver- 
batim record of one of his sittings with a well-known medium. The writer 
endeavored to introduce the scientific method into his study of the facts of 
Spiritism. He regards some of his findings as unusual although not con- 
clusive proofs for the reality of spiritistic phenomena. 

It is in his evaluation of current theories of personality that Dr. Brown 
displays his judicial powers to best advantage. He gives generous recognition 
to Freud for the advances in psychology which the latter’s method has made 
possible but he subjects the Freudian mythology to searching and often 
destructive criticism. Brown’s plea for men who will see things for them- 
selves is surely a timely one. If we are to gain new knowledge of the neuroses 
and of the character changes they involve, it must be through an open-minded 
study of conditions by men who are not bound down by cut and dried theories 
aad who are not blinded to obvious facts by a slavish adherence to a system. 
At a time like this when men’s reactions, both normal and abnormal, are 
explained as necessary reactions to environment, it is refreshing to find a man 
cf Dr. Brown’s acknowledged prestige insisting on the importance of the will 
in mental breakdowns and in mental reconstruction. 

It may strike the reader as somewhat strange that a book entitled “Science 
and Personality” should say so relatively little about personality. The 
volume under review is intended as a sequel and a completion of a previous 
work by the same author entitled “Mind and Personality” in which Dr. 
Brown elaborates his opinions on the subject of human personality. 

RAPHAEL C. McCartny, S.J., Pu. D. 


MYSTICISM 


THE ENG.LisH Mystics. By Dom David Knowles, O.S.B. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $4.75. 


This little book for which the author makes so modest a claim is in reality 
of some importance. As he says in his introduction the English mystics of 
the Middle Ages “form a group of religious teachers of whom any country 
and any century might be proud, but of whom for various reasons their own 
country has been until recently almost entirely oblivious.” As he also says, 
“Too many, Catholics and non-Catholics alike, are prejudiced against true 
mysticism by confusing it with false.” He might also have added that too 
often the recently awakened interest in the writings of these mystics is 
philological rather than spiritual. This is the more unfortunate because, as 
Dom David points out, the religious movements outside the Church during 
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the nineteenth century have tended to an interest, not in dogma and in 
definite creeds, but in “the religious experience of themselves, their con- 
temporaries, and certain select souls throughout the ages.” This merely sub- 
jective religion is obviously dangerous, since it is impatient of any control. 

But on the other hand it would be wrong to admit no subjective element 
in religious practice. Consequently, a clear and correct study of mysticism 
is desirable. Yet usually writers on this subject are anything but clear, and 
rarely discuss the relation of the subjective element in religious practice to 
the dogmatic expression of revealed truth. 

The very word mysticism is a stumbling-block. It is used as though it 
meant anything or nothing, and has joined metaphysic in the popular mind 
as a word meaning nonsense. If this is going to debar Catholics from using 
the great mystic writers of the Church, it is to be regretted. Even the most 
matter-of-fact Catholic should develop as fully as he can the supernatural 
life of grace in his soul; he should aim at the construction of a spiritual 
edifice, and make his religious life consist of the positive acquisition of virtue 
as well as of the merely negative avoidance of sin. But he will find this duty 
more difficult if he is unable to use as guides those who in their religious 
experiences, while they never depart from strict dogmatic orthodoxy, have 
advanced far not merely in virtue but in a knowledge of God’s dealing with 
the individual soul. The full mystical experience is not for all, but only for 
those to whom it is given; often the descriptions of this experience are un- 
intelligible to those who have not enjoyed it; but those who are writing 
from personal knowledge of this great adventure have acquired an under- 
standing even of lesser souls, and much that they say is of value to all. 

Dom David’s two opening papers are admirable expositions of the prob- 
lems raised by the word mystic. They are too brief for the advanced student ; 
but for the general reader they have the immense virtues of accuracy and 
intelligibility. His opening paper surveys the meanings given to the word 
mysticism, and discusses some of those meanings with care. He might, per- 
haps, have made a more determined effort to find a basic meaning whict-: 
would cover all legitimate uses, even that of the “Oxford Book of English 
Mystical Verse.” But this is a small point and of no great importance. What 
matters is that he makes clear for the general reader the sense of the word 
which is in accord with Catholicism and distinguishes this sense from the 
usage of non-Catholics. We think he is too tolerant to those Catholics 
“who live their lives within the fold of the Catholic Church, who take part 
in her worship, receive her sacraments and hear the gospel of love preached, 
and yet regard God as a stern father rather than as a dear friend or lover.” 
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That, in fact, there are many such is true, but they are not right. For all 
Christians there is a duty to love God, and this duty must be positively prac- 
tised ; even the most worldly should aim at what one might call the basis of 
mysticism, the desire to be united with God by love. Nevertheless, the clear 
statement of these two tendencies among Christians prepares the way ad- 
mirably for the explanation of the “Mystical Experience.” 

To this experience his second paper is devoted. We regret that he does 
not give a clearer summary of the Christian doctrine on sanctifying grace. 
As he says, no Catholic can approach mysticism without holding this doc- 
trine. “It is the touchstone . . . which . . . divides into two parties all 
who write on mysticism.” But it is unfortunately true that there is perhaps 
no doctrine so little understood even by educated Catholics. For far too 
many the phrase, “in a state of grace,” has a merely negative meaning. And 
unless its positive meaning be grasped accurate concepts of Catholic mystic- 
ism are not possible. But Dom David’s short exposition of what is meant 
by the supernatural is too vague and general to remove mistaken ideas or to 
fill out inadequate understanding. Also the statement, “A Catholic is free 
to hold . . . that it is possible for unassisted human nature to attain to a 
merely natural and rational vision of God—that vision of him which would 
have been man’s lot had he never been raised to the supernatural plane,” is 
frankly bristling with difficulties. What is this rational vision? Is unassisted 
human nature fallen nature or the state of pure nature? Of course, these 
questions can be answered, but the statement as it stands without explana- 
tion may easily be confusing and misleading. 

But his following summary of explanations of the mystic experience, though 
short, is satisfactorily lucid, save that the exposition of the normal Catholic 
view suffers from the inadequacy of his summary of the supernatural life. 
Also his description of “Passive Union” is so short that some may read a 
certain Quietism into it, though there is no justification for so doing, other 
than their own ignorance. In his analysis of the degrees of the life of per- 
fection we think the author, once more for the benefit of those ordinary 
Christians, who will presumably be the chief readers of this book, might have 
dwelt at greater length on the first stage, and on the detachment that it 
involves. There is perhaps no Catholic doctrine so much misrepresented. 
Non-Catholic historians who write of great Christian ascetics, Catholics who 
read the lives of the saints, are too often impressed with the detailed severity 
of ascetical practices, too little aware of the true meaning of Christian ascetic- 
ism. In spite of occasional appearances, the Christian detachment from 
creatures is not Manichean. Yet it is too often treated as though it were. 
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Hence any general discussion of the life of perfection is inadequate if it does 
not expound Christian detachment fully enough to remove this error. 

In describing the prayer of simplicity Dom David eschews controversy. 
He is right in view of the purpose of his book. But had he expounded the 
controverted questions a little more fully his treatment would have gained 
in clarity. In his exposition of the final stages excessive terseness again leaves 
him open to misunderstanding. At no time is the soul finally confirmed in 
grace in this life, but some may misunderstand certain phrases here used as 
though the great mystics have reached a stage in which it is impossible for 
them ever to sin. The truth, presumably, that the author is expounding is 
that the mystic experience is incompatible with sinful desire. The one de- 
stroys the other. But Dom David’s phrase, “where a fall is actually, though 
not potentially impossible,” may easily be misunderstood. (What is a poten- 
tial potentiality?) With his discussion on the external phenomena that often 
accompany mystic states we have no quarrel. The shortness of his treatment 
represents accurately the comparative importance of these phenomena. Much 
the same may be said of diabolical visitations. Of the reality of the devil 
and of his power no Catholic can doubt. But about actual examples of his 
interference in some unusual way we can hardly reach certitude, since the 
evidence is necessarily mainly subjective. 

The other paper in the book can be discussed more shortly. The general 
discussion on the “Epoch of the Mystics” is interesting but trite in its out- 
line of fourteenth-century history. For the ordinary reader it is as well that 
some such summary, based as it is on sound generalizations, should be pro- 
vided. His short discussion of the sources of mystic thought is particularly 
valuable in that, while he recognizes the possibility of antagonism between 
mystics and theologians, he also proclaims the necessary dependence of sound 
mysticism on orthodox theology. ‘The mystic is too often presented as an 
individualist in reaction against sacerdotalism and formalism. Such a state- 
ment is only true when very carefully modified. As to the exact influence 
of the great scholastic movement on mystic writers, Dom David unfortunately 
is vague; but at least he recognizes its importance. 

The accounts given of individual mystical writers can hardly be discussed 
in a review. They are too terse to be original contributions to knowledge, 
and do not deal with the various controverted points. ‘They are, however, 
admirable short sketches serving as a good introduction to the spirituality 
of the writers. The last paper, which deals in general terms with the char- 
acteristics of the writers as a whole, is again an admirable summary. But 
it is very much a summary. 
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This last sentence gives us the defects and the merits of the book. As a 
summary of Catholic teaching on Mysticism, illustrated by brief studies of 
particular mystic writers, the book does not add much that is new. Any 
student will find in these pages much that he would like amplified, much 
that he would like to discuss, but little that he has not already come across. 
On the other hand, there is a growing interest in mystical teaching and ex- 
perience. And this book gives a simple summary of Mysticism in English by 
a competent Catholic scholar. As such it is valuable and important. How- 
ever learned such writers as Butler and Bremond are, they are not easy read- 
ing, and the ordinary Catholic will not find in them intelligible guides to a 
new understanding of the spiritual life. On the other hand, such efforts as 
those of Pourrat to study Christian spirituality as a whole are too immense 
to be successful. Dom David Knowles has wisely confined his attention to 
the English mystics chiefly of the fourteenth century and has given two or 
three papers expounding Mysticism in general terms which are intelligible 
to those who read of it for the first time. In recommending the book to lay 
Catholics, however, one would also like to recommend a complementary study 
of some competent work on grace. The excessively brief and somewhat 
vague treatment of this doctrine is the chief drawback to an otherwise ad- 
mirable introduction to Mysticism. 

Henry Harrincton, M. A. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Wo sey. By A. F. Pollard. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


STEPHEN LancToN. By F. M. Powicke. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $5.00. 


LANFRANC. By A. J. Macdonald. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.25. 


I have added to this review of two fairly recent biographies that of Lan- 
franc, which appeared in 1926, because the three together constitute an 
interesting series. We have here the three most recent non-Catholic studies 
of great pre-Reformation prelates. Nothing so well illustrates the modern 
non-Catholic attitude towards the Catholic Church as the attempt to portray 
great Catholic leaders of the past. In these three men we have bishops who 
were, in their own day, of exceptional importance, who all contributed power- 
fully to the ecclesiastical life of their times, and who all left their mark 
permanently upon the Church. For those of us who are anxious to understand 
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the past that we may the better judge the present, it is almost indispensable 
that we should rightly appreciate these three, and we can find, unfortunately, 
no better guides to their lives, their characters and their achievements than 
these non-Catholic biographers. Lanfranc was the last, and perhaps the 
greatest, of the old positive theologians of the Dark Ages, and one of the 
makers of the greatness of the medieval Church; Langton was one of the 
earliest of the great scholastic thinkers, and one of the greatest of the prelates 
of the medieval Church, a man, moreover, to whom England must look as 
one of the makers of its constitution; Wolsey was the last of the great 
medieval prelates, a man whose very magnificence and ability did much to 
facilitate the destruction of that medieval Church. We have, then, in these 
three a summary of the medieval Church; with Lanfranc we see it at its 
start, with Langton at its height, with Wolsey at its end. The non-Catholic 
verdict on them, then, is the non-Catholic verdict on the Church of the 
past, on the Church in its unity and power; and that verdict is a guide to 
their judgment of the fighting Church of today. 

Mr. Macdonald’s account of Lanfranc, painstakingly thorough and as 
accurate in its presentation of details as any detailed study can be, is unfortu- 
nately marred by an almost complete failure to understand the spiritual and 
clerical movements of the day. He is evidently an admirer of Lanfranc, but 
hardly understands the ideals that made his hero. He is out of sympathy 
with the miraculous, and with monastic piety. Asceticism and its almost 
inevitable accompaniments in a brutal age he clearly finds repugnant. He 
misses the great difference between the reforms of Lanfranc and those of 
St. Gregory VII, and entirely misrepresents that Pope’s aims and achieve- 
ments, as well as Lanfranc’s relations with him. In fact, the whole problem 
of the relations of Church and State, a problem to which the Hildebrandine 
movement provided the answer called for in the political circumstances of 
the day, is one that eludes the author. 

This is a serious indictment, but it is true. About to tell a story bristling 
with the miraculous he defends himself by saying: 


It is therefore not surprising to find the monk exhibiting mental and physical 
phenomena which to-day would form most interesting studies for the science of 
psychotherapy. Hitherto these stories have been discredited by serious investigators 
and almost invariably omitted from monastic histories, but the new science of 
psychoanalysis gives them new meaning and they appear to be natural accompani- 
ments of the cloistered life of a Benedictine house. 


The story that follows concerns a monk who sees devils, threatens to reveal 
secret sins, is exorcized, breaks out again and attacks the prior, blasphemes, 
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spits and curses, carries out his threat to disclose the unknown sins of his 
fellow monks who had failed to go to confession, raves, weeps, shouts, 
mutters and laughs hysterically, has a visible evil spirit moving on his body 
in the form of a tumor, which, as a bystander said, jumped like a kitten but 
which the demoniac thought moved rather like a puppy, and is at length 
cured miraculously by St. Dunstan. And this is “the natural accompaniment 
of the cloistered life in a Benedictine house.” Anyone who can so approach 
that kind of monastic story is clearly unfitted to write of monasticism. But 
even apart from the curious acceptance of psychoanalysis, and its suggested 
use by novice masters, Mr. Macdonald, like most non-Catholic writers, seems 
to miss the whole point of monasticism; for him it is the petty details of their 
lives that matter, the artistic appeal that constitutes probably the essence of 
the monastic vocation. It does not occur to these alien historians that, rightly 
or wrongly, the essence of the monastic life is the effort after union with God, 
that the details of the life are merely the means, not the end, that the life is 
not a curiosity of the past but an actual problem of the present. In spite of 
a very full treatment of rites and ceremonies there is no mention of the spirit 
that animated these, save in the most general terms. The chapter on “Life 
at Christchurch,” if read by someone who knows monastic life by experience, 
is immensely interesting, but it would give no one ignorant of monastic life 
the slightest inkling as to why the monks endured so severe a discipline. It 
would fill an ordinary reader with bewilderment, convincing him that all 
these men must have been mad. It would certainly make him feel that the 
religion which led men to this was weird and morbid, and knew nothing of 
the gentleness and sanity of Christ. 

But the chief defect of the book is that the author has evidently a very 
imperfect appreciation of St. Gregory VII’s work. He misses the point of 
the investiture struggle, taking it to be a development of Papal supremacy. 
But this is far too vague a description and is, therefore, misleading. It sug- 
gests that Gregory was claiming something new, was adding to Papal 
authority. Actually, Gregory was attempting to restore what, rightly or 
wrongly, he considered to be the original state of affairs. He appeals con- 
stantly to decrees of the past, and puts forward his claims as though they 
were the obvious consequences of Christ’s promises. In particular his objec- 
tion to investiture by lay rulers is that it led to confusion, concerning the 
source of jurisdiction, which non-Catholics rarely understand. But the regal 
and imperialist attitude is also comprehensible. In a feudal age, when owner- 
ship or holding of land meant, in practice, governmental authority over the 
land, ecclesiastical tenants were as important to royal government as lay. 
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Hence king or emperor would claim the right to confer on them their juris- 
diction which, in fact, did extend over many temporal affairs. 

Gregory raised the question in Germany and in Italy because the royal 
rights were being misused ; but he was too practical a man to cause difficulties 
for mere theories. Thus, though he put forward claims over England, he 
was not prepared to enforce them in a country where the ends he had at 
heart were being attained. Lanfranc, on the other hand, was a reformer of 
the school of St. Dunstan. The clergy alone were powerless; to effect re- 
forms, therefore, he must secure the cooperation of the temporal power. 
He was never forced by sad experience, as Gregory had been, to learn how 
weak and uncertain such assistance was. Hence, while both admired each 
other, both Gregory and Lanfranc remained at a distance. In spite of Mr. 
Macdonald’s sympathy he does not make this position clear. After reading 
his account one might easily think that Gregory from mere prudent caution 
refrained from putting forward essential claims that he ought to have as- 
serted. Actually, of course, there was no reason for attacking lay investiture 
if it were not abused, save for the possibility of abuse; and this possibility 
would not justify a foolish quarrel with an admirable king. There are other 
minor points to which objection could be taken, but the real fault can be 
summarily stated: though Mr. Macdonald is entirely in sympathy with the 
Church of the past, he treats it as a dead institution, and never succeeds in 
giving the impression that he is describing ideals and beliefs, which are as 
active today as they ever were. He is absorbed almost completely in the 
external forms which those ideals and beliefs were given. He writes of the 
Church as he might write of feudalism. 

When we turn to Langton we come, as Mr. Powicke says, to one of the 
best, and also least known figures in English history. The verdict we must 
pass upon him must depend very largely upon the verdict we pass on the 
political strife of John’s reign. But his connection with that strife has given 
him a very assured place in English history. Apart, however, from that con- 
nection little is known of him by the general reader. Unfortunately, while 
Mr. Powicke seems to recognize the need for a study of Langton he can 
hardly be congratulated on his own effort to meet that need. It is not his 
fault that the material is scanty, but his use of the material is unsatisfactory. 
He is confused in his presentation of his facts, and it is difficult to retain any 
clear impressions. History needs not be almost as difficult to understand as 
higher mathematics or abstruse metaphysics. But Mr. Powicke is so jerky 
in his style, so confused and disorderly in his story, and makes use of so much 
irrelevance, that it is genuinely difficult to read his book. 
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The chapter on Langton as a scholar is interesting more in virtue of its 
implications than of anything actually given. It tells enough to show that 
Langton was of considerable intellectual influence at the very beginning of 
the great scholastic movement, and is, therefore, of great importance in the 
history of thought. But there is no adequate study of Langton’s thought. 
This, of course, may be due to the fact that unlike the majority of scholastic 
thinkers, Langton does not seem to have been systematic; he was too ready 
apparently to discuss each point on its own merits. Thus his attitude on 
Papal power, while gratifying in its orthodoxy, is not altogether logically 
consistent. Only a man who had not worked systematically could be content 
to leave a discussion on the extent of Papal power, by saying that it was 
impossible to say how far the Pope could go. As Mr. Powicke says: “Lang- 
ton was not a subtle thinker . . . his reason lagged behind his faith.” This 
makes it the more surprising that Mr. Powicke should attach so much im 
portance to Langton’s Quaestiones as illustrating his practical policy. I cannot 
see that he has proved his case, and this is not surprising, for clearly Langton 
was not of those men whose conduct is always in accord with their thought. 

On the baronial struggle, again Mr. Powicke is disappointing. He dis- 
plays much erudition, but confused thought. His attempt to show that the 
barons were not largely influenced by reactionary ambitions is a failure. He 
does not seem to have a very clear conception of the importance of Henry 
II’s work for the establishment of well-organized central government. The 
struggle in England for hundreds of years had been between the disruptive 
localism of feudalism and a strong, well-administered central power. It was 
essential for England that centralism should win; only thus could a con- 
stitutional government be erected. Henry II had done much to break down 
baronial separatism; his work had been continued by Hubert Walter. But 
John’s misuse of the power bequeathed to him gave the barons their chance 
to react, apparently with justification, against this steady development of 2 
strong monarchy. Had they succeeded, there can be no doubt their victory 
would have been disastrous. Fortunately, their opposition ultimately had 
only the result that it taught Edward I the lesson of constitutionalism. But 
happily the tendency to disruption was defeated. Those clauses of the 
Magna Carta which were not merely trite, as the first, were definitely re- 
actionary. The attempt to check the writ Praecipe, and the establishment 
of the closed corporation of the twenty-five with their legalized right to 
rebellion are the chief. Nothing that Mr. Powicke says frees the barons and 
their supporters from this charge of shortsighted feudalism. England, even 
at the risk of undergoing tyranny, had to see a strong central government 
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established before it could hope for a constitution. The only possible course 
open to wise Englishmen was to support royal power, to endeavor to guide 
it aright, and, if that failed, to endure in hope. ‘This the barons did not do; 
they had recourse to violence, not a justifiable policy. And Langton, how- 
ever excellent his intentions were, must bear the blame of being partly re- 
sponsible by his support of the rebels. For England at the time, it might 
almost be said, good government was not so necessary as government; had 
Langton and the barons been successful, England would have lost govern- 
ment altogether. 

But Mr. Powicke’s study of Langton has one great merit. It does show 
clearly how important the Church was to medieval Europe. We see here 
in operation that great system we saw being established under Lanfranc. 
Every department of human society was dependent on it; it was the maker 
of medieval Europe. Langton played a part in national life that no eccles- 
iastic could play today; he was no mere adviser, no mere censor, but an active 
statesman and organizer, whose very office as archbishop gave him a right to 
lead the nation in all its activities. Moreover, Mr. Powicke, by his very 
sympathy with Langton’s efforts at constitutionalism, shows a truth rarely 
realized: clerics were so to speak less clerical in that clerical age than they 
have been since. Nowadays men are apt, and rightly, to look with suspicion 
on clerical intrusion into secular affairs, for they dread clericalism as a 
tendency towards the establishment of a caste. But then, though the clergy 
were inevitably apart from the laity, they were less exclusively so; Langton 
might be an archbishop, but he could take decisions and adopt policies not 
under any peculiarly clerical bias; he might, as I believe he did, err in the 
nature of his policy, but he was not necessarily actuated by ideals and train- 
ing not in accord with those of his fellowmen. 

When we come to Wolsey we have the medieval Church in its last days. 
That Mr. Pollard’s study of him is admirable goes without saying. ‘There 
is much that we might disagree with, but the disagreement would be neces- 
sarily very deferential. Perhaps Mr. Pollard is too severe on Wolsey as a 
diplomat and civil statesman. After all we cannot blame a man for not 
being in advance of his age. Wolsey’s diplomacy was perhaps expensive, and 
in the interests of the king and of himself rather than of the people; but 
no statesman then gave much thought to the people. In serving his king, 
according to the judgment of the day, he was serving his country. And if 
Wolsey was not entirely successful in his specific intentions, he did at least 
raise the prestige of English majesty in Europe to a point it did not attain 
again till the days of Elisabeth. Again, Mr. Pollard’s objections are too 
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much influenced by his knowledge of later history. The day of government 
by consent had not yet come, though he thinks it had. Nor had the day 
of genuinely national polity, though again he thinks it had. 

But he is right in seeing in Wolsey the decadence of the medieval Church, 
a decadence which, by helping to produce the Reformation, hastened both 
constitutionalism and nationalism. As Mr. Pollard points out Wolsey con- 
centrated in his own hands, as no one had ever done before, the highest power 
ecclesiastical and secular, and used this power mainly in Papal and regal 
interests. This concentration of power in one man’s hands, authorized by 
lawful superiors as it was, prepared the way for the unauthorized concen- 
tration of power usurped by Henry VIII; possibly it even suggested to that 
king that he should arrogate all authority to himself. Further, as Wolsey 
had used his immense power at least in accordance with royal policy, Henry's 
usurpation brought with it for the country at large little apparent revolu- 
tion. His suppression of the monasteries, indeed, was an immense practical 
change, but not one entirely unheralded by Wolsey. 

Finally Wolsey’s arbitrary, and, at times tyrannous, treatment of the bishops 
helps to explain the acquiescence of the English episcopate in Henry’s claims, 
an acquiescence which is always a problem, especially to Catholics. Wolsey, 
as Papal Legate, was able to interfere even in the internal affairs of their 
dioceses, whereas Henry, in spite of the immense claims he made, did not 
intrude very much into merely clerical affairs. Hence the bishops, angered 
and humiliated by Wolsey, were ready to acquiesce in a change which in 
some ways meant for them greater immediate liberty of action. All this 
Mr. Pollard’s study indicates, and it is a notable contribution to the history 
of the Reformation. 

But for us, reviewing this book in connection with the other two, the 
interest of Mr. Pollard’s work is that it shows us the medieval Church in 
decline. Superficially, indeed, the Church represented by Wolsey was per- 
haps at the height of its power. But a more careful study discloses that 
nemesis had overtaken the clergy. Under Lanfranc, and still more under 
St. Anselm, the Church claimed independence for the clergy that she might 
be free to reform the world. Under Langton, we see the clergy so far 
independent that they are able to attack other powers; but at the same time 
their independence has not yet resulted in isolation and still less in lay hos- 
tility. But under Wolsey the clergy have become too much a caste apart, 
and are regarded by the laity with jealousy and suspicion. Hunne’s case, of 
which a reasonably full account is here given, is of course the classic illus- 
tration of this. But the dangerous isolation of the clergy is even more ap- 
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parent in Wolsey’s own magnificence, and in the ease with which he won 
privileges that should never have been permitted him. Where Langton con- 
sidered the good of his fellow subjects, even though he may have made 
mistakes, Wolsey considered his own advancement, Papal political aims, and 
royal ambitions. He stood apart from his lay fellow Christians. Such a 
position is necessarily dangerous for the clergy. It is the root of those abuses 
which made the Reformation possible, even though they did not cause that 
movement. Pluralism, nepotism, worldliness, even unchastity, all become 
more possible when the clergy are in no way dependent on the laity. Finally, 
lay hostility is bound to appear when the clergy stand aloof as a privileged 
body, and the word Church has become synonymous with the word clergy. 

Thus these three books give us the epic of the medieval Church, its rise, 
its power and its fall. But also they give us sympathetic non-Catholic views. 
And in each case we find that, though these non-Catholic writers have great 
knowledge, though they have tried to understand and to sympathize, they are 
unable to succeed because they write from outside. The medieval Church, 
with its privileges, its pomp, its wealth, its power, is one legitimate expres- 
sion of the fundamental Christian ideal. The Church itself is Divine: but 
in each age, its organization and polity are affected by the social circum- 
stances; consequently, there may be faults in the human expression of the 
Christian ideal. 

There were faults in the medieval expression. These our authors see only 
too clearly. Moreover there may be virtues, which are political rather than 
religious, and therefore, are ephemeral, rising rather from the evanescent 
temporal circumstances than from the undying Church. And it is the defect 
of non-Catholic authors, that they tend to see chiefly these virtues. ‘They 
realize the good that Churchman, even in the sixteenth century did; they 
understand and treat kindly the errors of policy and and explain how in the 
circumstances of the age such errors are comprehensible. But they miss the 
underlying spiritual reality: the vine that is Christ, the supernatural life 
given by the sacraments and shared by all true Christians lay and clerical. 
Sanctity means little to them; and they fail to see that we cannot understand 
the Christian sinner unless we understand the Christian saint. It is this 
defect that permits such amazing statements as Mr. Pollard’s about Wolsey’s 
Papal conception of the Church, as though such a conception were his alone. 
They fail to understand the basic problem of Church and State in a truly 
Christian society, that the State though distinct from the Church, is yet 


part of it. 


Henry Harrincton, M.A. 
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SLAVERY IN THE RoMAN Empire. By R. H. Barrow. New York: The 


Dial Press. $5.00. 


THE INVASION OF EUROPE BY THE BARBARIANS. By J. B. Bury. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


At first sight the two books I have chosen to review together have not 
very much in common. Actually, however, they treat of two phases of the 
same movement, the transition from Roman Europe to the Dark Ages. 

The Europe of St. Leo was not the Europe of Leo III, though both were 
Christian. That the Roman Empire did not cease, as historians used to say 
it did, we take as certain; but it did so change as to grow into a new thing. 
The center of political gravity shifted, ideals altered, methods of government 
changed, culture declined. Moreover, this change was of exceptional im- 
portance. The Roman Empire was not Europe as we understand the word 
today. It was a meeting place for East and West; much of the West was 
excluded from it, and all the Near East was included in it. As Professor 


Hearnshaw says in his introduction to Bury’s lectures, the four post-Renais- 
sance centuries are regarded as modern in the narrow sense of the term. But 
this is not merely a narrow use of the word, it is illegitimate, for it obscures 


the truth; it suggests that the four post-Renaissance centuries are in some 
way essentially different from the Middle Ages. Dislocation there was, but 
not a break; Europe of today is the Europe that was formed during what are 
called the Dark Ages. 

In so far as the lectures he gave as Professor of Modern History force us 
to realize this truth Professor Bury can claim to be a great historian. He 
undoubtedly showed truly great historical judgment in choosing to treat of 
the decay of the Roman Empire as part of modern history. These lectures 
have, then, value in that they are the work of a man of learning and deal 
with a subject too much neglected by historians. Unfortunately Professor 
Bury suffered from that mental failing that besets so many scholars, the in- 
ability to reason cautiously and accurately. ‘Thus, we have him accepting the 
Gothic legend of their Scandinavian origin as though it were certain, though 
actually it is by no means universally accepted, nor is the evidence conclusive. 
Again, in discussing whether the loose German confederacies were bound by 
a definite league or not, he says that it seems proved that they were by a 
text from Ammianus Marcellinus. He might as well say that something is 
true because it is in a newspaper. 

For the rest, the subject of these lectures contains nothing very new. Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw draws attention to “his insistence on the gradual and 
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imperceptible encroachment of barbarism upon Romanism during the two 
centuries under review.” It is certainly a good thing that this should be 
emphasized; it is too frequently overlooked. But insistence upon it is not 
very novel, though we are glad to have it stressed by a writer so eminent. 
The transition from ancient to modern Europe was accomplished during this 
period, and by this encroachment. Further, and perhaps this is the more 
remarkable, Professor Bury dwells upon the relations between the invading 
barbarians and the Imperial authorities, and, therefore, stresses the survival 
of the Imperial ideal. 

Though these lectures are short and general, they are, therefore, valuable, 
not so much for detailed research, though that is not absent, as for the treat- 
ment of general topics. Students who depend upon such works as Oman’s 
“Dark Ages” will find in these pages a wholesome corrective. The apparently 
sudden emergence of the Carolingian Empire is manifestly not sudden at 
all, and is consistent with previous events and conditions. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that in describing the Lombard polity, and indicating their hos- 
tility to the Empire, he does not point out that, though in their exclusiveness 
they differed from the other barbarians, that exclusiveness did not last. They, 
too, were absorbed by the old Roman population. 

Still it is a pity that the range of the lectures was not wider. Apart from 
a few pages there is nothing about the social life of these barbarians. Yet 
unquestionably during these centuries the social system which prevailed in 
Europe at least until the nineteenth century was being established. It under- 
went many accidental variations, but essentially it was the same in the 
eighteenth as in the twelfth century. Feudalism is a vague and difficult word; 
but it is perhaps best defined as the system whereby ownership of land is 
identified with the rule of it. If that be the essence of feudalism, as surely 
it is, then the France of Louis XV was as feudal as the France of Hugh 
Capet. Thus in studying the Dark Ages as the formative period of modern 
Europe we cannot neglect social conditions if we wish to be thorough. Un- 
questionably, Professor Bury could have written brilliantly on these topics. 

Our theory as to the origin of feudalism and the manorial system will 
color our treatment of nearly all social movements up to the French Revolu- 
tion. For this reason, adequate studies of slavery are necessary. Usually 
slavery is treated either very tersely or else with a somewhat morbid concen- 
tration on its abuses. But Mr. Barrow, though not a supporter of the servile 
system, is a balanced critic; he does not give us lists of horrors, but a careful 
and serious account of slavery in its influence on society. Unfortunately he 
deals only with Roman slavery. Barbaric slavery still awaits its exponent. 
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We cannot hope to understand feudalism adequately, until we understand 
life in a slave State, such as Europe was. Yet there is little to help us. 
Satirists, orators, ancient historians, living in the slave State, did not think 
it worth while to record its humdrum routine save incidentally. It would 
be difficult to find an account of many modern institutions which are taken 
for granted by those who know them. 

We hear of abuses, presumably because, even for contemporaries, these 
were notable; we get glimpses incidentally in Martial, Petronius, St. John 
Chrysostom and innumerable others. But nowhere do we get a detailed 
account of a Roman’s outlook on his slaves, and it is a difficult outlook to 
imagine. The slave was not separated by any color barrier from the master; 
he was often more cultured; he was not necessarily of the servant type; he 
could be a friend and an adviser. But all the time he was a possession. It 
is, of course, incredible that masters and mistresses were ceaselessly brutal 
or immoral; presumably they were mostly ordinary men and women. Yet 
they had at their disposal perhaps hundreds of men and women whom they 
could treat as they liked. Whims, perhaps merely fantastic, could always be 
satisfied ; self-control was not necessary. A strange world and one difficult 
for a man of today to enter. 

Hence Mr. Barrow’s learned and sympathetic study is extraordinarily 
valuable. I know no book in English which gives so full and so balanced a 
treatment. 

We are apt to look upon slavery instinctively as something horrible, quite 
forgetting that far and away the greater number of men have lived under 
some kind of servile system. Aristotle’s view that some are natural slaves 
is too often treated as the aberration of a great thinker; as a matter of fact, 
it is evident that some people are natural dependents. Aristotle himself 
recognized that the great drawback to slavery was that as yet no one had 
found a satisfactory method of making slaves according to this natural divi- 
sion. ‘This has always been the great social difficulty—to secure that the 
right people have authority and social prestige. 

Mr. Barrow in his first chapter deals with the Roman way of coping with 
this difficulty. As he indicates, the various means used to recruit the ranks 
of slaves were hopelessly defective. But we must remember that our modern 
societies are equally badly distributed. And though Mr. Barrow allows per- 
haps too much importance to piracy—there are few texts that would indicate 
such wholesale kidnapping as he implies—yet the other means he mentions 
are often excellent. Penal slavery under the Empire, for example, had much 
in its favor. The second portion of this first chapter should have been longer. 
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It deals with the sources whence slaves were mostly taken. Here we have one 
instance of barbarian encroachment on the Empire. It would have been 
interesting and useful to have the details more fully elaborated. On the 
numbers of the slaves again he is disappointingly terse and non-committal. 
Both these questions are of exceptional importance if we are to understand 
the conditions of Roman slavery, and its effects. One thing is clear—Im- 
perial Rome in population was not Roman but cosmopolitan, a very important 
point for historians to remember. 

In treating of the household slave we think Mr. Barrow is too kind to 
the system. It is precisely here that it must be a bad system. Even leaving 
aside the worst abuses disclosed by the satirists it is certain on sane evidence 
that household slavery was degrading and brutal. It is true that the slaves 
were better housed, fed, and clothed than their rural colleagues. But the 
awful effect of the almost absolute authority enjoyed by masters can easily 
be imagined. 

Mr. Barrow does not use St. John Chrysostom but that saint is interesting 
precisely on this point. Our light-fiction writers have made great use of the 
pretty servant, the amorous husband and the jealous wife. St. John on one 
occasion denounces those wives who because they suspect that their husbands 
are flirting with a slave force the unfortunate men by their persistent nagging 
to tie the girls up and flog them. This is not satire but a touch of human 
nature; presumably the flogging was not severe, possibly it might even have 
done the girl good, but the degradation of a system which leaves a girl so 
much at the mercy of a jealous woman, and makes a henpecked husband the 
instrument of jealousy’s revenge is obvious. 

It is this daily degradation, this subjection to petty meanness, to freakish, 
perhaps drunken, whims, this persistent reminder that one belonged to some 
one else that makes household slavery so bad alike for slave and master. The 
slave must very easily have become, as the Scripture says, ad oculos serviens; 
he or she must readily have acquired a mental attitude which made them 
value corporal ease above everything, and made them prepared to do any- 
thing to win a master’s favor. For the master, the fact that he could give 
almost full rein to any emotion, to any whim, must again have deprived 
him of that habitual self-control, and occasional self-repression without which 
4 man is not a man. But Mr. Barrow in attempting to give no more than 
their due value to the satirists, in justly attempting to recognize abuses as 
abuses, and not usages, is too lenient to the system. 

On rural slavery he is very interesting. This as the basis of feudal de- 
velopments is the most important part of slavery. Mr. Barrow’s conclusions 
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are a little too sweeping, and his evidence for them inadequate. Slave labor 
perhaps was not responsible for the Jatifundia, but it encouraged their for- 
mation. Free farmers hardly held their own, even though they continued to 
exist ; they were definitely below the status of the great landowners. Slavery 
did kill free labor on the land, not indeed entirely, but almost so, for it 
tended to reduce free men. Slavery did not fail because it was expensive; 
it developed into feudalism for this reason. Thus his conclusions, false as 
they stand, if more moderately stated are sound and throw much light on the 
origins of the manorial system. 

On slaves in trade and industry he is less convincing. Slavery must 
hamper development in technique and organization. No instances of develop- 
ment disprove this statement, for no man says that slavery stops all develop- 
ment. It hinders it as being a check on individual initiative. Thus the motive 
power of steam was known to the Romans, but it was only used for toys. 
However, it is doubtful whether the use of slaves in commerce affected later 
developments much, since, while the barbarian nobility was not agricultural, 
it did not despise trade. In the same way the use of slaves for public ser- 
vices while an interesting topic in itself, throws little light on later develop- 
ments, since organized government broke down, and one might almost say 
that public service disappeared. 

The chapter on the slave as man is important for it is an antidote to the 
morbid kind of stuff so usually written on slavery. 

The next two chapters are on manumission and the mingling of nations. 
The first gives much information, but is not of great importance, and the 
second takes up the matter already suggested in the first chapter of the book. 
But its accomplishment does not go much beyond the suggestion. Still it is 
important that this mingling should be stressed. 

These two books, then, study in reality kindred topics. Bury’s would be 
the better had he given us at least a general treatment of slavery in the later 
Empire and among the barbarians. Mr. Barrow, also, might with advan- 
tage have included later Imperial evidence. ‘The connection between slavery 
and the development of localized feudal government, its connection with the 
origin of Papal temporal power, its relation to the development of monas- 
ticism, are all topics of interest and importance as yet not sufficiently studied. 
However, these two books together do much to direct attention to an im- 
portant but neglected phase of human history. Both are, therefore, worthy 


of the serious consideration of any would-be modern historian. 
Henry Harrincton, M. A. 
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